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NDICATIONS point, perhaps more distinctly than ever, to 
| an approaching movement in real estate, which, it may be 

hoped, will be for the advantage of building-interests. For 
some years, construction has been, to a great extent, confined 
to syndicate operations, which have been devoted almost exclu- 
sively to office-buildiugs aud apartment-houses. Now, there 
are evidences that the production of new offices has run rather 
ahead of the demand; and, except in New York, which seems 
to have an unlimited market for teuements of all classes, the 
cost of first-class apartments, and the expense of maintaining 
them, is so great, and their tenancy so uncertain, that syndicate 
managers, who look for a sure, rather than a large, income on 
the investment which they control, look upon them with dimin- 
ishing favor. Meanwhile, however, the country has for several 
years been extremely prosperous, so that there is a large 
amount of money seeking investment; immigration has in- 
creased enormously, bringing in, under our present laws, a new 
population of industrious and thrifty citizens; and these new citi- 
zens will soon: need houses, and those who sell goods: to them 
will need new stores for their business. All this will bring 
about a renewed demand for varieties of property which have 
for several years been neglected, and for new construction in 
many forms. In fact, rents of dwelling-houses and stores have 
already advanced slightly, and, even at present rates, they pay 
much better interest on the investment than the railroad stocks 
which have doubled in price within the last two or three years. 
Most experienced bankers think that the prices of the latter 
have reached their highest point, and the appearance of the 
seventeen-year grasshopper, or a season of hot winds, might 
reduce them very materially, while prices of real estate, on the 
whole, have remained stationary for at least twenty years, and 
a readjustment of the value of such property to the present 
population of the country would involve a very large advance. 
That such readjustment must come sooner or later is certain, 
and the prices of available land which seemed reasonable when 
the country had less than forty million inhabitants will appear 
absurdly low with a population of seventy-five millions. It is 
true that a great deal of land has been “developed” within 
the last two or three decades, and that the competition of the 
newly-developed property has kept down the prices of other 
land; but development now concerns itself mainly: with subur- 
ban lands, and the improvement of these will, in the end, add 
to the value of city property, the area of which is necessarily 
limited. 


‘yy TRUST is said to have been formed to control the output 
of whitewood, or poplar, as it is called where it is grown. 
This timber, the wood of the tulip-tree, or liriodendron, is 

produced only in a limited district, in Tennessee, West Vir- 

ginia and the neighboring States, and it seems to have been an 

sasy matter to combine the saw-mills of the region under a 

single management. As usual with trusts, the public is assured 

that the monopoly will not result in raising the prices of white- 
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wood lumber, but is intended only to secure profitable and 
economical use of the waste matters from the mills. Whether 
these reassuring statements will be confirmed by experience 
remains to be seen, but the poor owners and tenants of houses, 
who have seen the prices of framing and flooring lumber, pro- 
tected by a heavy duty against the competition of Canadian 
forests, nearly doubled within a few years, and those of hard- 
ware, glass and metalwork, controlled by trusts under the pro- 
tection of the tariff, more than doubled, are not likely to put 
much faith in them. 





F the poor workingmen, and people dependent upon salaries, 
had their incomes doubled, to correspond with the advance 
in trust prices, they might not complain, but this is far from 

being the case, and it does not require a profound intellect to 
see that every dollar of the annual dividends of one hundred 
and forty per cent on the real capital of trust corporations, and 
of the enormous incomes of the financiers who manage them, 
comes out of the pockets of the great mass of modest and un- 
complaining people, who can do nothing but submit to what 
they cannot prevent. The latest trust, that controlling food 
products, has excited more indignation than any other, but the 
protective duties on which it depends for shutting out the com- 
petition of Canadian eggs, butter and other provisions are low 
in comparison with those on other goods, and the tenant of a 
New York flat has probably paid more indirectly every year 
for a long period, in his rent, as his contribution to the tin- 
plate trust, the glass trust, the hardware trust, the iron trust 
and a dozen other trusts, than he will this year directly to the 
beef trust in the increased prices of the food which his family 
consumes. 


J HE delights of the tariff continue to occupy a considerable 
| portion of the attention of the public. By the generosity 

of friends of the United States in France, a statue of 
Admiral Rochambeau has been made, for presentation to the 
Government, as an ornament of the city of Washington. Con- 
sidering the important share which our French allies had in 
bringing about the success of our Revolution, and the pleasure 
which all Frenchmen take in recalling their participation in 
the struggle which gave birth to the great Republic, the gift 
of the Rochambeau statue was a particularly graceful and sig- 
nificant international compliment, and it was with mingled 
feelings, in which, we may suppose, admiration for American 
courtesy did not form a very large ingredient, that the officials of 
the French Embassy learned that a duty of thirty-five hundred 
dollars would be levied upon the statue on its arrival in New 
York. On application to the Treasury authorities, the French 
officials were kindly informed that some one would have to pay 
the duty on the arrival of the statue, and that, afterwards, by 
petitioning Congress to pass an act of reimbursement, he might 
possibly, some time, get his money back. As volunteers for the 
duty of paying thirty-five hundred dollars to the intended bene- 
ficiary of the gift, to induce him to accept it, do not seem to 
have offered themselves, the prospect is that the Rochambeau 
statue, on reaching its destination, will either be seized and 
forfeited, or will be consigned to the appraisers’ stores, there 
to remain until its turn comes to be sold at auction as old junk. 


‘yy STILL more chilling reception has been given to the La 
Fayette relics, collected with great trouble and expense 
by the American Ambassador to France, for presentation 

to the Congressional Library. The money reqgired for the 
purpose, amounting to a very large sum, was contnbuted jointly 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan aud Mr. Levi P. Morton, and the 
collection would have been, probably, the most valuable his- 
torical treasure in the country. In fact, the custom-house 
officials in New York were so impressed with its value that 
they immediately levied a duty of forty thousand dollars on it. 
Whether Messrs. Morgan and Morton paid the duty, as the 
penalty for trying to do a good deed to their fellow-citizens, or 
whether the La Fayette relics were confiscated, or sent to the 
appraisers’ stores as old junk, we are not informed, but it is, at 
least, safe to remark that it is not under such conditions as 
these that a country becomes rapidly enriched with historical 
and artistic treasures, 
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HE award of the jury in the competition for the Grant 
|! statue in Washington does not seem to give universal satis- 

faction. The first place was awarded to the model of 
Henry Merwin Shrady, of New York, a young and compara- 
tively unknown sculptor, while the second place was given to 
Mr. Niehaus, one of the most distinguished of American artists. 
Whether the jury could not quite make up its mind that it pre- 
ferred Mr. Shrady’s model, or whether it thought thats Mr. 
Niehaus ought really to have another chance, does not appear, 
but it recommended that a second competition should be held 
between these two artists. Mr. Niehaus, very honorably, de- 
clined to engage in a second competition, so that the work is 
likely to be awarded to Mr. Shrady, whose friends, while they 
rejoice at his success, regard as an undeserved and unnecessary 
discourtesy the suggestion that he should be obliged to com- 
pete again for the prize which he had already won in strict 
compliance with the terms of the programme. 





RANCE has lost a great artist in the sculptor, Jules Dalou, 
who died recently in Paris, at the age of sixty-four. 
Dalou was a Parisian by birth, and was educated at the 

School of Fine-Arts. Like so many other young artists of 
the time, he interested himself on the side of the Commune dur- 
ing the sad days of 1870, and held office for a time under it. 
In consequence of this, although it does not appear that he was 
ever charged with any of the crimes which were expiated at 
Satory, he felt himself obliged, on the recapture of Paris by 
the Versaillists, to make his escape to England, where he lived 
for many years. He returned, however, to Paris twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, and was welcomed as his talents de- 
served. He was almost immediately employed to carry out 
the magnificent group in the Place de la République which 
would alone secure to any sculptor immortal fame, and, for the 
rest of his life, was actively engaged in important commissions. 
Although, among the great artists who have made the French 
sculpture of the last portion of the nineteenth century famous, 
there are, perhaps, some whose talent is more sympathetic, 
none have shown more fire and nobility of spirit than Dalou, 
and the world will long keep him in grateful remembrance. 





(are Deutsche Bauzeitung gives some interesting plans and 
*]* half-tone pictures of the new buildings in the Zodlogical 

Garden at Berlin. The buildings are by architects of the 
highest reputation, and are carried out with a freedom and 
wealth of resource which are rarely seen in modern work. 
In the elephant-house, for example, by Messrs. Ende & Bick- 
mann, the building, rather simple in plan, has its two entrances 
accentuated by domes, or, rather, lofty roofs of curved outline, 
which are covered, apparently with enamelled tiles, in such a 
way as to form patterns, suggesting, more or less closely, 
winged serpents, dragons and elephants, arranged in panels, 
with a background suggesting a Turkish rug. The effect of 
this novel ornamentation, so far as can be judged from the pho- 
tographs, is solid and architectural, as well as extremely in- 
teresting, and we are disposed to say that it furnishes a signal 
example of the advantage which architectural design can 
almost always derive, in difficult situations, by turning to nat- 
ure for suggestions. Another pretty building, the antelope- 
house, also by Messrs. Ende & Béckmann, is treated with a 
similar mixture of architectural and natural forms, but less 
boldly, and with a success less conspicuous. One can hardly 
avoid comparing these remarkably interesting buildings with 
the temporary structures of the Paris Exposition. Although the 
latter were only intended for six months’ use, while those in 
Berlin are permanent, both were purposely designed to express 
a certain festive gayety. In both, the outlines were broken, to 
attract attention, and the detail was studied to amuse as well 
as interest; but, notwithstanding the beautiful relief-work 
which was used in profusion in Paris, and the masterly way 
in which the masses were arranged and subordinated, the tem- 
porary buildings of the Exposition, with certain exceptions, un- 
questionably failed to interest the general public. Architects 
in Paris, recognizing this fact, account for it by saying that 
the public did not appreciate the distinction which the profes- 
sion would naturally make between a temporary and a perma- 
nent structure; and, comparing the buildings in plaster and 
staff with those of. stone, found extravagance and frivolity 
where an architect would see only a gayety suited to the occa- 
sion ; but the Berlin buildings, although they arrest the atten- 
tion more ¢ffectively than those in Paris, do not, in spite of 
their gay colors, give the least impression of frivolity. This 


great merit seems to us to be due mainly to the use of natural 
forms, on a large scale, as the basis of the decoration, in place 
of mere bizarre combinations of architectural elements; and 
we hope that the lesson will not be lost upon the architects of 
other places besides Berlin. 





ONSIDERING how poor this country is in the zodlogical 
gardens which form one of the most attractive features of 
nearly every important city on the Continent, it is interest- 

ing to note the figures which the Deutsche Bauzeitung gives of 
the financial features of the establishment at Berlin. Like the 
magnificent Zodlogical Gardens in London, and, if we are not 
mistaken, the smaller, but very beautiful and interesting ones 
at Amsterdam and Frankfort, that at Berlin is a private enter- 
prise, carried out and maintained by an association of amateurs 
of natural history. This association has two thousand members, 
who are stockholders in the enterprise, and who, with their 
families, have free admission to the Garden at all times. Be- 
sides the stockholders, there are three thousand subscribing 
members, who pay a certain sum annually, and also enjoy, 
with their families, the free use of the Garden. These two 
classes of members make ample use of their privilege, the 
average number of admissions on stockholders’ and subscribers’ 
tickets alone varying from five to ten thousand a day. Besides 
these, from three to four thousand people per day pay the full 
admission-price, of one mark, or twenty-four cents, while some 
two thousand more come at seven o’clock in the evening, at 
half-price, to listen to the open-air concerts which are given 
through the summer. On certain Sunday afternoons, also, 
known as the “cheap Sundays,” the price of admission is re- 
duced to six cents, and on these days there are often one hun- 
dred thousand people in the grounds. The financial manage- 
ment of the Association seems to be particularly good, for the 
shares sell at a large premium, a new issue of stock, made for 
the purpose of raising money for the recent improvements, hav- 
ing been immediately taken up, at thirty per cent advance over 
the par value. Asa part of the money raised in this way is 
to be used in constructing buildings suited to winter entertain- 
ments, a concert-hall capable of accommodating ten thousand 
people being one of them, it may be presumed that the addi- 
tional capital will earn a large interest, by drawing to the 
Garden in cold or rainy weather at least a portion of the peo- 
ple who have hitherto visited it only on pleasant days in 
summer. 





HE beautiful little city of Innsbriick, the capital of Austrian 
Tyrol, encircled with lofty mountains, is to be the scene 
next September of an international Congress of the His- 
tory of Art. The last Congress of the kind was held in 
Liibeck two years ago, and, before adjourning, unanimously 
chose Innsbriick as the next meeting-place. For many reasons, 
it would have been difficult to make a better choice. Not only 
does the little Tyrolese city have a September climate which is 
very near perfection, but it is plentifully provided with excel- 
lent hotels, which are filled with tourists earlier in the season, 
but, in September, are likely to have room enough for the 
“members of the Congress. Moreover, lying, as it does, at 
the intersection of the great Brenner route between Germany 
and Italy, and the equally important Arlberg route, which con- 
nects France, and Western Europe generally, with Vienna, the 
Danube provinces and Constantinople, it is, and has been for 
ages, a sort of meeting-place for Northern and Southern, East- 
ern and Western art. For the purposes of this Congress, the 
fact that Verona, Venice, Munich, Vienna, Paris, Dresden and 
Berlin are all within a few hours’ ride will do much to make 
the membership, as well as the exhibits which it is hoped to 
collect, peculiarly cosmopolitan. The Congress will open Sep- 
tember 9, and continue four days. Persons wishing for further 
information should write to Prof. Dr. Hans Semper, Inns- 
briick, Austria. Notices of intention to participate in the 
Congress will be received until August 1, at the same address. 





J HE cessation of the exportation of American iron to Eu- 
rope has been followed by a revival of business, and the 
raising of prices, in all the European markets. In England, 

particularly, a great deal of iron is now sold for exportation, 
much of it coming, it is said, to the United States, notwith- 
standing the enormous duty. Even coal, although the com- 
petition of West Virginia and Canadian coal continues, is 
rising in price in England, a sign of the general revival of 
manufacturing in that country. 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES.— VII. 


TUDOR PERIOD. 


J HE style of architecture commonly called Tudor extended 
| through the reigns of the Tudor Kings, Henry VII, Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth; from 1485 to 1603. 

Under the Tudors there came a change over the spirit of the gov- 
ernment of the country; the tendency was to make the King all- 
powerful for the better maintenance of law and order and the more 
efficient control of the nobles. War, the headsman’s axe, attainder 
and forfeiture had thinned and broken the old nobility, and every 
effort was made to extort money from and crush those that remained. 

Henry VII erected the celebrated monumental chapel, known by 
his name, at Westminster, one of the leading landmarks of the 
period, in which he was ultimately entombed. He fostered the arts, 
inviting sculptors and other artists to come over from Italy, where 
the great “revival of letters” was already fully established.? Saint 
Peter’s at Rome was at that time under construction by Bramante, 
who was succeeded by Michael Angelo, Raphael and others, con- 
temporaries of the Tudor Kings. ‘Thus at this time were sown the 
seeds of that great change of taste and feeling that at a later period 
led to the decadence of medieval architecture in England, and the 
revival of the still more ancient arts of Greece and Rome that, flour- 
ishing long antecedent to the Christian era, culminated in the 
splendors of Rome during the Augustan age. 

Henry VIII was a man of intellectual training, a good scholar, 
skilled in music and fully capable of entering into and appreciating 
the new learning and culture of the age. He was also in his younger 
days a thorough master of the national weapon, the bow, and was per- 
fect in all those knightly exercises with sword and lance that men 
deemed the neces- 
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new owners for the sake of the lead on their roofs. Thus the glori- 
ous monuments of mediaeval architecture in England were despoiled 
and given over to decay; but even in their ruins they are the pride 
of the land. 

It was in times like these that the estates of the loyal Barons were 
rapidly extended in area. Those of the Duke of Northumberland 
may be cited as a typical example, owning, as he does at the present 
tine, over 200,000 acres of land yielding a rent-roll of $900,000 per 
annum. His estates stretch across the north of England from sea to 
sea and he can ride 100 miles across without leaving his own 
demesne. 

In King Edward VI’s time many old foundations were revived 
and reéndowed, like the “ Blue Coat School,” Charter House, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., in London, and grammar-schools were 
erected all over England, many of which remain to the present time, 
as at King’s Norton, Worcestershire, the lower story of which is brick 
and stone and the upper portions in half-timber with the character- 
istic open-timber roof of the period. 

With Elizabeth came calmer days, after the martyrs’ fires in 
Smithfield under Mary. These were the times of the splendors of 
Kenilworth Castle, so graphically described by Sir Walter Scott; the 
times of Sir Walter Raleigh, who founded the Colony of Virginia 
and introduced into England the smoking of tobacco and the culture 
of the potato. 

This was the time, too, of Sir Francis Drake, the great explorer, 
the “merchant adventurer,” who held that to spoil and burn the 
Spanish settlements on the shores of the New World, or to capture 
and put them to ransom, and to waylay the Spanish galleons, laden 
with gold and silver from the mines of Mexico, were acts, not only 
most profitable, but really meritorious and virtuous proceedings. 
The struggles with Spain, culminating in the defeat of the Spanish 

Armada in 1588, 





sary accomplish- 
ments of the gen- 
tleman of the 
period. It was 
during this reign 
that Francis I in- 
augurated the era 
of regal magnifi- 
cence in France, 
the days of the 
“Field of the 
Cloth of Gold.” 
It was during this 
time that such 
buildings of world- 
wide reputation 
were erected as 
the chateaux of 
Blois, Chambord 
and Fontaine- 
bleau, the Louvre 
and many others 
in France, and 
Heidelberg, on the 
Rhine. 

Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Archbishop of 
York and Chan- 
cellor of England, 
was one of the 
leading men of 
the time, building 
Hampton Court, on the Thames, one of the most typical works of the 
period, Barnboro Hall, near Doncaster, and others. 

Henry VIII undertook to reform the, so-called, ecclesiastical 
abuses of the Church; he terminated the payment of tribute to 
Rome, which had been regularly subscribed by England since the 
time of King John in 1213, and he declared himself “ Supreme head 
of the Church of England,” denial of which was made “ high treason.” 
This act caused many notable persons, like Sir Thomas More, to 
suffer death under the headsman’s axe, with attainder and confisca- 
tion of their estates. By his dealings with the Church Henry be- 
came, incidentally, the leading agent of the “ Reformation,” a move- 
ment that in its inception was more political than religious, the 
mass of the people being more opposed to the ecclesiastical power 
than to the doctrines of the Church of Rome. The partisans of the 
movement quickly became parties in the State, those adhering to 
the reformed church being recognized as “ Protestants,” those ad- 
hering to the Pope as “ Roman Catholics,” Romanists or Papists. 

In 1536, in conformity with this policy, the smaller monasteries 
were dissolved by Act of Parliament, and three years later the con- 
fiscation and destruction of the larger houses commenced, and many 
famous shrines and relics were ruthlessly destroyed. Of the vast 
wealth thus thrown into the King’s hands part went to found new 
bishoprics, part to fortify the coast; but much more was distributed 
in lavish grants of estate to favorite courtiers, and many of the 
abbey churches and buildings were actually dismantled by their 
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1 Continued from No. 1369, page 94. 
&2 Among these was Torregiano, a fellow-worker with Michael Angelo, who, in 
retaliation for a sneering remark by the latter, struck him in the face, breaking 
his nose and disfiguring him for life 
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were sequels to 
these events. 

William Shakes- 
peare is another 
celebrity of this 
period whose 
birthplace still re- 
mains, an example 
of the village ar- 
chitecture of the 
time that is visited 
by about 30,000 
people annually. 

“ Mono polies” 
took their rise in 
these times, and 
among their num- 
ber was the 
“Charter of Privi- 
leges”” granted in 
1600 to the re- 
cently formed 
“Company of 
London Mer- 
chants trading in 
the East Indies.” 
Thus was founded 
the famous “ East 
India Company” 
from which has 
developed the 
present British 
Empire in India. These salient historic facts are laid before the 
reader to associate in his mind the then prevailing style of building 
known as “ Tudor ” with the political and social state of the country ; 
that the ear-marks so easily recognized on the domestic buildings of 
the period may, as an open book, reveal the life and manners of the 
people by whom they were erected. 





With the close of the Perpendicular period at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the erection of ecclesiastical buildings ceased in Eng- 
land and domestic building alone occupied the architectural field. 

Legal enactments were brought into operation and vigorously en- 
forced, for the suppression of the custom of previous ages of main- 
taining bodies of military retainers and for the curtailment of the 
aggressive power of the older nobles. The feudal system had passed 
away; the days of chivalry were dead. The march of education had 
taught that violence, conquest and spoliation were not necessarily 
the only and the highest aims of life. -A love of peace, culture and 
prosperity was abroad in the land. Commercial importance was as- 
serting itself. The accumulation of wealth expended itself on more 
profuse hospitality ; equipages and retinue, though reduced in extent, 
increased in magnificence and the luxuries of life became more 
appreciated. 

The distribution of the wealth of the monasteries; the spoils of 
the piratical warfare on Spain and the Netherlands (then under 
Spanish rule); the new-born trade with the Indies, all tended to ac- 
celerate this social development and create the demand for those 
stately maovsions and more modest dwellings that are scattered 
throughout the land as historic milestones. 

The lay proprietors into whose hands had passed the monastic 
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estates at their confiscation, either by gift or purchase, found them- 
selves, ipso facto, the possessors of the churches incident to the num- 
erous parishes included in these estates. They became, in fact, “ lay- 
rectors,” an altogether new element in the State. 

These churches bad beforetime been served from the monasteries 














which collected the tythes and dues. These lay proprietors con- 
tinued te collect the rectorial dues as part of the income pertaining 
to the estate and relegated their religious obligations to a deputy or 
vicar to whom they paid a fixed ‘stipend. Hence, we find the many 
new vicarages, parsonages and granges of that period erected con- 
tiguous to the churches of earlier date. 

Then again with this “dissolution of the monasteries ” there came 
a great change in the agricultural class. This enormous acreage of 
land, more or less under cultivation, vielding an annual rent-roll 
estimated at one million sterling (say $5,000,000) was rapidly thrown 
upon the market and bought up, at low prices, by any one who had 
the capital todo so. This “capitalist” class (another new feature 
of the times) was made up of merchants, tradesmen and the more 
thrifty of the franklins and yeomen who, finding themselves pro- 
prietors of more land than they could cultivate, let it off to others 
who were able and willing to pay a rent for its use in coin instead 
of service, a matter of obvious mutual advantage. Thus sprang upa 
newer landlord class, who lived upon the investment of@heir savings 
or accumulated wealth, and the agricultural class, or tenant-farmers, 
who cultivated the soil. These, too, built themselves dwellings ac- 
cording to their means, in stone, stone and brick or half-timber, 
many of which remain to this day scattered over the old monastic 
estates, often forming the nucleus of the hamlets or villages grouped 
around the churches of still older date. iis 

These social changes, brought about by the great political events 
of the time, were the moving causes which led to the wonderful 








building activity of the time, and developed that tendency to the 
ornate that marked the Domestic Architecture in England during 
this particular period of the Middle Ages. t 

The typical house of the period is still surrounded by a moat, but 
spanned by a permanent bridge, usually of stone, in place of the draw- 
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bridge of earlier days. The visitor, on passing beneath the open 
entrance-archway, finds himself in a quadrangular courtyard, often 
planted with yew-trees (as at Speke Hall), in the centre of which 
stands the sundial of quaint design. The house frequently only 
occupied three sides of the quadrangle, more or less g=yy shaped in 
plan, the fourth side being enclosed with a wall, with the gateway 
in the centre. 

Opposite the gateway would be found the entrance, with the great 
hall to one side of it with its characteristic bay-window of many 
stories. The hall was entered from a passage formed by an orna- 
mental screen of oak carrying the minstrels’ gallery, as at Parham, 
Hampton Court, etc. Some of these halls had open-timber roofs, as 
at Hampton Court, Eltham, Hardwicke and Wollaston ; others, again, 
of later date, had flat panelled timber ceilings, as at Rufford, Charter 
House and Bagully. The great projecting bay-window, furnished 
with a fixed seat, gave a certain seclusion almost spacious enough for 
a withdrawing-room. The large open fireplace with its ingle-nook 
became a centre round which legends and tales of adventure were 
told over the blazing logs when the storms blew cold without. 

The common, or great, hall, which had reached its utmost develop- 
ment and magnificence in the later Perpendicular and Early Tudor 
periods, began to decline after the time of Henry VIII, the entrance- 
hall, often of great dignity, and the wainscoted parlor, with its 
magnificent chimneypiece, taking its place in the newer buildings. 

A small hall will be found, entered from the dais end, in which the 
family dined in private, or when the great hall was cold and 
draughty inthe winter. It was a pleasant place, too, in summer, for 
it had its bay-window projecting into the garden and its private exit, 
as at Ordsall. 

The ladies’ withdrawing-room will be found close at hand. This 
became a feature of considerable elegance as times progressed, deco- 
rated with elaborate plaster ceilings, divided up into panels with 
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carved oak beams, the centres of the panels enriched with fruit and 
flowers, modelled in highi-relief, as at Speke Hall, Astley Hall, ete. 

In the older houses we found the rooms led mostly one into the 
other, but, as privacy became more appreciated, passages appeared 
and developed into corridors. See plan of Compton Wyngate. 

The largest apartment on the upper floor was the gallery, an 
entirely new feature, which may be described as a magnificent 
amplification of the corridor into a separate state apartment, for 
the more particular display of works of art and of the family por- 
traits, the pride of ancestry. At Astley Ilall this chamber is panelled 
in oak from floor to ceiling, and the quaint high-backed chairs and 
carved presses or cabinets still stand against the walls. The most 
interesting piece of furniture in this room is the ancient massive 
Shrove-groat table. “ Hit him down, Bardolph, like a Shrove-groat 
shilling,” says Shakespeare in alluding to the game that was played 
upon it. Many of these pieces of panelling and furniture were the 
spoils of Flanders, France and Scotland during the preceding wars.’ 

The approach to this gallery was by the grand staircase, another 
feature that at this period developed the most stately proportions, 
with its boldly carved newels and balusters, its broad and easy treads 
and spacious landings. ‘These features, which have the distinctive 
feeling of Italian influence (found in the Roman palaces), gradually 
became the most marked characteristics of the period. 

The bedchambers of the wealthy were furnished in sumptuous 
style. (Queen Elizabeth was fond of comfort and display, as may be 
gathered from a wardrobe-warrant, dated 1581, at the British Museum. 
It orders for the Queen's use a bedstead of walnut-tree, richly carved, 
painted and gilded. The selour, tester and valance were of cloth- 
of-silver figured with velvet, lined with changeable taffeta and deeply 
fringed with Venice gold, silver and silk. The curtains were of 
tapestry, the head-piece of crimson satin edged with passamanque 

1 Many of these old family relies are being used in the houses of the present 
day, some worked in as hall furniture, over-mantels in dining-rooms and libra- 
ries, particularly in new houses erected to replace as residences those of this 
period, as at Pirton Hall (replacing the old moated grang~), Bramingham Shot 
and others, the works of the author. 
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of crimson silk and decorated with six plumes containing seven dozen 
ostrich feathers. The counterpoint was of orange-colored satin, 
quilted with cut-work of cloths of gold and silver, ete. 

Mention is often made of the priest’s rooms; the chaplain not only 
ministered in religion, but was also the instructor of the youth of the 
family, the custodian of such library as the owner possessed, and, as 
we find related in many historical novels dealing with these periods, 
played no small part in the domestic history of the times. 

Another feature we find in the typical house of the period that 
came more into prominent use in the later Jacobean times is the 
hiding-places and secret passages in the walls, access to which was 
obtained by cunningly concealed sliding panels in the wainscoting 
of the rooms. We find in records of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries frequent reference to the remains of vaults, passages and 
secret stairs (as at Woodstock), giving access to concealed chambers 
secured by gates, heavy doors, etc. A good example may be found 
in Moreton Hall, where two apartments are entered by a sliding panel, 
and by a trap-door in the floor fugitives were enabled to escape and 
reach the farthest parts of the house. It is not surprising that such 
houses should become the centres around which stories and legends 
have been woven, and whose panelled chambers and hiding-places 
should be peopled with the ghosts of departed heroes. 

The farm-buildings of these houses stood more or less apart, the 
barn being the great feature and built with nave and aisles. We 
also find dairies, stables and provision for falconry, and, particularly 
in Yorkshire, large stone towers erected for pigeon-cotes, as at Barn- 
boro, near Doncaster. 

The greater portion of Haddon Hall is of this period, the chapel 
and banqueting-hall being earlier (1452), the towers and turrets 
standing up above the full foliage of summer in picturesque outline. 
Almost every great English home of this period is memorable and 
dear to the imagination for the sake of some one person or some one 
romantic incident, and all Haddon is fragrant with the memory of 
Dorothy Vernon. We have her postern from which she eloped, her 
walk, her rooms, her terrace, ete. Tuomas C. Sorsy. 


{To be continued.] 











THE EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITFCTURAL 
CLUB AND ITS CATALOGUE. — THE HIGH 
CO8T OF MATERIALS AND LABOR. — THE 
DEMAND FOR HIGHER WAGES. — GEN- 

ERAL SOOY SMITH’S WARNING ABOUT STEEL—SKELETON BUILD— 

INGS. — THE “ LAKKE—-FRONT” QUESTION. 


J HE Chicago Architectural Club is now holding its annual Exhi- 

bition at the Art Institute. The Exhibition fills three or four 

galleries and is in many ways creditable, though there are some 
features which are questionable for a general exhibition. 

On entering the first large gallery, the most striking design in the 
room is the large drawing entitled the “ Beacon of Progress, a mon- 
ument,” to quote from the catalogue, “typifying the apotheosis of 
American civilization, to be erected on the site of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago.”’ The statement that it is to be erected is hardly borne out 
by the facts of the case, though could it be accomplished it certainly 
would be a very remarkable and imposing production. At the time 
of the first publication of the drawings here in Chicago, the scheme 
was commented upon in these letters. ‘The design, made by M. Des- 
pradelle, of Boston, both in its detail and entirety, is a very impres- 
sive piece of work. One appreciates it to a much greater extent 
when the original drawings are seen, the details especially bringing 
out the perfection of its huge proportions. ‘That it ever can be car- 
ried out seems more than doubtful, as, for the execution of such a 
purely monumental piece of work, there would need be a Pharaoh, 
with his command of millions of both men and money. It, however, 
should appear as a blessing that the erection of such mammoth toys 
is now an impossibility; but we are all grown children at heart, as 
much now as in the days of Assyrian or Egyptian despots, and to the 
average man such grandeur and size cannot help but appeal. 

While the list of exhibitors shows nearly as many outside of 
Chicago as in, the impression of the Exhibition is that it is given over, 
not only to Chicago, but to the less-important class of work of the 
younger men, who chiefly compose the Club membership. In fact, 
in many ways the exhibits brought most into prominence are of the 
arts-and-crafts type, rather than the strictly architectural class of 
designs. Moreover, the few examples of large and serious work 
that are exhibited seem to have been relegated into the background 
as much as possible. Nor is there illustrated a single example of 
the larger work that must of necessity endure long after that of a 
smaller nature has been forgotten. 

Collected under the banner of Mr. Frank L. Wright, doubtless, 
most of the designs bearing his hall-mark, one of the smaller galleries 
is given up entirely to his exhibit. From the standpoint of pro- 
fessional ethics it seems questionable whether such a pronounced 
personal exhibit should have its place in a general architectural ex- 
hibition, as it certainly smacks of advertising more than anything else. 


Having selected one of the small rooms, with a door for entrance 
and one for exit directly opposite each other, a low partitition is run 
across from one door to the other, forming a distinct room. The 
color-scheme of this small division is very charming. Warm light 
browns and grays are combined, the walls being some brownish bur- 
lap banded with strips of some soft-finished wood. The exhibited 
designs on the walls are all framed to harmonize with the general 
color-scheme. Brown-leather covers stretch across desks and tables, 
on which dull copper vases hold effective bunches of gray milkweed 
pods, brown grasses, teazles, etc. ‘Tall copper and bronze vases in 
the style of ‘‘ L’Art Nouveau” hold slender brown seed-cups of some 
last year’s plants; bits of colored and leaded glass, a marble font of 
good design, a bronze figure, chairs and tables from Mr. Wright's 
own house; all have a place in this room. ‘This is all very well as far 
as it goes, and it certainly is pretty, almost “too pretty,” as Mr. Raf- 
faelli has put it, for such a place as this. Why in an architectural 
exhibit, the chief one in Chicago for the year, why should Mr. 
Wright's tables and chairs, and his teazles and milkweeds and pine- 
branches cover so much space? When one sees the seriously beau- 
tiful work, even in domestic architecture, that is being done in other 
parts of our country, notably in the East, one is ashamed of the trivial 
spirit that is abroad here among us. ‘There is a set of younger men 
here in Chicago who foster all this sort of thing. They have among 
them men with the artistic spirit and feeling, but their aim seems to 
be always to strive for the semi-grotesque, the catchy. Their com- 
positions lack the best principles of honest design. Their aim seems 
to be to impress upon the beholder the belief that they are so filled 
with artistic inspirations and ideas that the flood cannot be held back 
for a minute, but must be dashed down onto paper as fast as ink or 
lead can carry it. There is a certain dash about it. These men 
treat the world like one huge studio, but how will these things look, 
say, even twenty years from now? Like a dusty studio from which 
the life has gone. There certainly will be no acquired dignity born 
of time. ‘The designs hardly amount to designs and the execution 
is usually so extremely cheap that one questions the honesty of the 
whole thing. Not only in the profession but out of it do people here 
constantly take this short cut, which they think leads to perfection in 
art. It is a dangerous thing and one which will hurt the best interests 
of art and architecture in the section of country where it most flour- 
ishes. Originality, tempered with honest endeavor and careful 
thought and work, gives a fine flavor, one that the more it prevails 
in a community just so much better is it for that community; but 
careless self-sufficiency, that is a different thing. 

There have been two notably fine houses finished on the North 
Side in Chicago this year, one a beautiful Colonial on Wellington 
Avenue, the other an equally good French Renaissance on North 
State Street. Only one of these houses appears at the Exhibition 
and that only in one form, somewhat overshadowed in spirit by 
teazles and pine-branches, and this is the only showing, though they 
both are unquestionably the strongest examples of domestic archi- 
tecture here for several years. 

The catalogue this year, as in 1901, is quite an imposing affair. 
On some separate leaves, laid in the book, is the alphabetical list of 
exhibitors, while the bulk of the book is given over to illustrate se- 
lections taken from the material of the exhibit. 

While supposedly free from advertisement, and for this purpose 
published by contributions solicited from architects and others in- 
terested in the Club, it must be recognized by nearly every one that 
this catalogue is nothing but a huge advertisement for a few exhib- 
itors. Aside from all questions of professional ethics on advertis- 
ing, which the Club committee would have been wise to have con- 
sidered, it seems decidedly impolitic for the architects themselves to 
have permitted it. The works of different men are placed in the 
catalogue in groups in the reproductions of drawings and photo- 
graphs of actual buildings and details. This is generally done quite 
unostentatiously, but when Mr. Frank Wright’s portion is reached, 
we are introduced to his fourteen pages with a title-page effect in 
which is the inscription, “’The Work of Frank Lloyd Wright.” A 
Wright chair, vases and the bronze figure, before alluded to, and the 
usual architectural jetsam compose the material of the title-page 
composition. 

To glance at the catalogue one would think that this “ L’Art Nou- 
veau ” of ours was the only manner of existence in architecture here, 
and it is a positive relief to turn to some of Mr. Sullivan’s charming 
designs, a cast-iron grille arc-lamp for one thing, and some beautiful 
details of his in the large building for Gaga Brothers on Michigan 
Avenue. ; 

The general building prospects in Chicago are not as bright as 
they seemed a few months ago. The number of large downtown 
buildings is considerable, as enumerated in our last letter. The 
amount spent on each building is, of course, large, and the sum 
thus spent brings up the total aggregate of money put into building- 
interest into large figures. This would seem to indicate a greater 
number of buildings to be erected, or in the process of construction, 
than there really is. A good deal of work is reported among the 
factory class of building. . 

The Parmlee Express Company is about to erect new quarters 
for itself on the West Side. Plans have just been completed for a 
three-story stable and wagon-depot to cost in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. The first story will be devoted to the storage of omnibuses 
and wagons, the second is for horses, and the third for feed and grain. 
It is the intention to make it quite a model stable, and the architect, 
Mr. M. L. Beers, is said to be giving it especial thought. 
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Comparatively little is being done.in domestic architecture directly 
in the city, and the tendency is all to the suburbs for prominent 
houses. The North Shore is by far the most attractive suburban 
section, and a large number of fine residences have been erected 
through this district the past year. 

Evanston, the largest town in this section, has had built a unique 
little building in its new Domestic Science School, the gift of two 
public-spirited citizens. It is a one-story building, rather Classic in 
character, the material used being buff brick and gray stone. The 
north room is given up to the boys and manual training, while the 
girls and domestic science fill up the remaining space. The girls’ 
quarters are somewhat picturesque in blue and black, while the boys’ 
training-room makes no pretence at decoration. 

It is to be hoped that this spring no serious labor troubles and 
strikes will arise. ‘The cost of both labor and material is very high, 
having increased fully thirty-five per cent over what it was six years 
ago. The demand for workmen of all kinds, whether skilled or un- 
skilled, is very great, and, consequently, builders are compelled to 
pay wages which appear excessive. It is reported that nearly all 
the trades in building-lines will ask for an advance this spring. The 
brick-masons, whose union is especially strong and well organized 
here, inaugurated the movement, and it is unnecessary to state that 
other trades have followed their example. The bricklayers have 
asked for sixty cents an hour after May 1, while the mosaic-tile 
and encaustic workers will demand the same wages, with thirty-five 
cents for helpers. According to the agreement made a year ago 
with the carpenters, their wages have been siuce the first of April 
forty-five cents an hour, instead of forty-two and a half. Ordinary 
laborers are now receiving twenty-five and twenty-eight cents an 
hour, but after May 1, they will demand thirty. 

Periodically, Gen. William Sooy Smith, or some one else, comes 
along and tells us our sky-scrapers are in danger. General Smith, at 
a banquet of the Real-estate Board, has warned us that unless the 
iron and steel used in the construction is properly protected by con- 
crete, corrosion will take place and a collapse of the building follow. 
Though this sounds like an ominous warning, Chicago goes merrily 
on, and hopes the steel is protected. General Smith says the at- 
tempt to cover steel with perishable paint is worse than useless. 
“ The ordinary corrosion of steel,” says General Smith, “ takes place 
at the rate of one one-hundredth of an inch a year where metal is 
exposed to moisture, wetting and drying. This amounts to one-tenth 
of an inch in ten years. In the case of a steel column when it cor- 
rodes both inside and outside at this rate, the diminution in thickness 
would be two-tenths, or one-fifth, of an inch in ten years. In twenty 
years it would be two-fifths of an inch. The columns in our steel 
buildings would not support the loads they carry safely, with any 
such diminution in the thickness of their metals. It is not to be 
feared that the corrosion which actually does take place would reach 
that amount uniformly over an entire building, but there is a danger, 
the one to which I allude, resulting from rapid corrosion at one or 
more vital points in our great steel structures.” Several men were 
interviewed who are connected with firms doing much of the work 
of the large office-buildings and they seemed to take the warning 
calmly. 

With the opening of spring and with the desire to “ tidy-up” 
every inch of available ground, the ever-recurring question of the 
Lake-front returns. This time something is going to be done be- 
sides talk. Some of the property-owners facing on the tract began 
to realize that probably not in their life-time would the grand scheme 
be carried out, which will incorporate the Lake-front into a part of 
a fine boulevard system. Consequently, money has been raised by 
these property-owners to the amount of $15,000, and the unsightly 
tract just north of the Art Institute and south of the present tempo- 
rary post-office is to be taken in hand. Plans have been made for 
its future laying-out, and though, as they were published, they did not 
appear to contain any very unusual features, still even the most 
commonplace arrangement would be infinitely better than the present 
mud and cinders. 





STRUCTURAL COLOR-DECORATION OF THE INTERIOR 
OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS! —I. 


THINK that before I presume to say anything on this subject 

it is due to my audience to offer some explanation as to how I find 

myself, an architect, in this position. When I was most courte- 
ously asked if I would read a paper before the section on this subject, 
I felt at once that this was really a painter’s subject, and that it 
would be better if a painter—one of those who we know are not 
only wishing to paint in public buildings, but who are also very cap- 
able of performance —should be asked to deal with it. But reflec- 
tion reminded me that it is an architect’s subject too; one common 
to architects and to painters, one both must be interested in, and one 
both must have at heart; consequently, though with misgivings as to 
my capability to say anything worthy of its importance, [ could not 
for a moment refuse on the ground that it had nothing to do with 
me. It is a subject which by practice, and by study, an architect 
should try to make his own, and which draws him into close amity 
with the workers in the other crafts. None gives them better the 
opportunity of working together, and proving the truth of Stevens's 
words, “I know but one art.” We know how close this union was 
in the past, and what immortal works it accomplished, and though 


'A paper by Gerald C. Horsley read before the Society of Arts, and published 
in the Journal of the Society. 


the association is not now so frequent, there are, at any rate, signs 
that the ancient sympathy has revived, and is bearing fruit, small 
the yield perhaps now, but soon, we may hope, an hundredfold. This 
sympathy, once so full of life, has slept of late, awaking fitfully at 
times, but ready always to burst out into fullest life when demand is 
made. 

The subject which we are to discuss is a wide one, for it includes 
the consideration of a large number of building methods, and of 
various schemes of decoration. It may, I think, be said to embrace 
those many systems of decoration which by their nature are one with 
a building, or an actual part of it. It does not include those likewise 
numerous forms of decoration which are easily removed from the 
building which they are intended to adorn. 

For instance, the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena with its large frescos 
illustrating good and bad government, intended to instruct the Sien- 
ese in that essential matter, comes within our view; but the great 
council-hall at Venice, on the walls of which are stretched the largest 
canvases in the world, including the “ Paradiso” of Tintoret, however 
much we may admire them, does not. Nor does the modern council- 
chamber, poorly decorated with a portrait or two of a former or 
present mayor, except as a reason for lamentation and hope of 
change. While, therefore, the subject is a wide one, it has strict 
limits which it will be necessary to observe. 

Perhaps it would be as well for me to define a little more clearly 
what I consider these limits to be. The title “Structural Color- 
decoration of the Interior of Public Buildings” makes me at once 
think of two kinds of public buildings, namely, first, of those which 
have been constructed of such materials as to carry out a previously 
conceived scheme of color-decoration ; it implies that the floors, the 
walls and the roofs have been constructed of materials which make 
up a color-effect. 

Then, secondly, I think of those public buildings which, after their 
completion in the rough, have been decorated in color, in a manner 
which makes that color one with the materials. Therefore, we may 
consider our subject in two parts or divisions : — 

1. Those buildings whose actual materials form a color-scheme, 
such, we will say, as the Duomo at Siena. 

2. Those buildings which on their completion have been decorated 
in color in a manner which makes that color one with the materials 
of the building, such as S. Francesco at Assisi, or the Borgia apart- 
ments in the Vatican. 

Just as there is no hard or fast rule in art or in her methods, so 
do these two kinds of decoration overlap, and react upon one another, 
for, of course, one building may represent both. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to define for our purpose a public 
building. A cathedral, a church, a parliament-house, a town-hall, a 
meeting-hall, a theatre, a railway-station, all come within our view 
and open a wide field for consideration, wider, I fear, than the time 
at our disposal will permit us to consider. 

The methods of decoration possible under the two main heads I 
have named are as various as tle types of building I have suggested. 
The colors of the stone and wood used, fresco, tempera, oil-paint, 
plaster-work, sgraffito, mosaic, tile-work —all have a claim to a place 
in our thoughts. 

Unfortunately, we have to realize that although this wealth of art 
methods is open to our use, and though we have intimate knowledge 
of its processes, there are but few public buildings in this country 
which have any structural color-decoration, and that there is but 
little demand from the public for works of the kind. It is a remark- 
able fact that since the sixteenth century in England the practice of 
decorating in color all our buildings, both public and private, as a 
natural and expected action, has declined. It is as if our country- 
men, who lavished color in cathedral and castle during the centuries 
preceding the Reformation, had suddenly lost all hearty desire to 
= their buildings in this particular way. We know that 

Sngland was not behindhand in knowledge of the decorative arts. 
The remains of the noble craftsmanship in painting and sculpture of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries go to prove that Englishmen 
knew how to paint and to carve. The late Professor Middleton has 
said of English art from 1260 to 1320:— 

“The painting of England was unequalled by that of any other 
country; even in Italy Cimabue and his associates were still labor- 
ing in the fetters of Byzantine conventionalism, and produced no 
works which for jewel-like color and grace of form were quite equal 
to the painting under Edward the First.” 

Encouraged by kings such as Henry III, and by the Church, 
English artists decorated Canterbury, Westminster, Salisbury and 
countless buildings throughout the land, but the civil wars, the com- 
ing of the Renaissance from abroad, the fall of the Church, and the 
growth of Puritan feeling, seemed to paralyze the development of 
native decorative art. No Pinturicchio arose here as in Italy, no 
Rapbael to work with the architects in the adornment of public 
buildings. The Renaissance, instead of adding to our confidence 
and energy, seemed to condemn us as insular, to be without artistic 
knowledge, unworthy to paint frescos. Little belief in our powers 
was shown by those in high places, by those able to commission and 
encourage. Was sculpture needed, or painting, the artists must 
come from abroad. Torregiano must make the King’s tomb, later 
Rubens alone can paint the roof at Whitehall, just as Vandyck must 
paint the portraits. Verrio must paint the ceilings and walls at 
Hampton Court. Though, through it all, there were English painters, 
whose works we know, and many art craftsmen, the English artist 
was eclipsed by the superior skill of the foreigner. With the advent 





of ‘Wren, the great English master, we find our countrymen again 
employed in important work, Streater, in the Sheldonian, at Oxford, 
and, still later, Sir James Thornhill, at St. Paul’s, and at Greenwich. 

It has been said that the revival of letters 400 years ago, made it 
no longer so necessary that the walls of public buildings should 
furnish a literature for the people, and thus a great incentive to 
noble, historical and allegorical painting died. ‘Together with the 
sciences, the painters became learned and conscious. The naiveté 
of the earlier masters changed to greater care in exactness of repre- 
sentation, but with the old impossibility of the human race to do all 
things well and perfectly at one and the same time, their works 
lacked the simplicity and dignity of the earlier period. Archi- 
tecture thought more of itself and less of the other arts which had 
previously combined with it to form an organic whole. If she used 
painting, it was more as a mistress employs a handmaid, and less as 
an equal codperating with an equal, and painting’ apparently would 
have it so. Instead of covering wall-surfaces with representations 
of noble deeds by great men, or pictures portraying the mighti- 
ness of virtue and the baseness of evil, as in the days of Giotto and 
Lorrenzetti, she wasted her powers, her perfect knowledge of tech- 
nique, in extravagant flatteries of her employers, such scenes as we 
see Rubens painted for Marie de Medicis, the “ Apotheosis” of 
James at Whitehall, and the foolish scene of “Olympus,” by Verrio, 
at Hampton Court. Can we wonder, when we see the purpose of 
painting reduced to these inanities, that the link uniting her to the 
great art of architecture would not bear the strain, or that we should 
have seen, as we have seen, painting and architecture widely sepa- 
rated, the one perfecting herself at the easel, and the other working 
experiments in the different styles? 

We cannot imagine a more half-hearted, or more selfish condition 
of things, or one more contrary to the spirit of the great days of art. 
It is, at any rate, to the credit of English architects that they have all 
along recognized — and with much fulness of late — the harmfulness 
of the position. 

On the other hand, we have also to notice that the Continent has 
never lost in the same degree as ourselves its interest or delight in 
the use of color-decoration. Changes not dissimilar to our own have 
taken place, but the arts of architecture and painting never lost 
touch one with the other as they did here. In Italy to this day a 
color-scheme in a new building has a prominent place. In France, 
a church, a mairie, or a theatre, even a railway-station,! is not con- 
sidered complete until it is painted in tempera or with canvases, 
maroujlé, so that they form part of the building. Such conditions as 
these may also be found in Germany and Austria. England alone 
seems, with but few exceptions, to disregard color as a necessary ele- 
ment of beauty in the designs of the interior of her public buildings. 

What these exceptions are we may presently consider, but it is 
time to discuss the two divisions I have just mentioned, particularly 
with some regard to our work and practice at the present time: 
first, those buildings whose actual materials form a color-scheme. 
This is a method of decoration which was more in favor with the last 
generation of art-workers than it is with us at the present day. We 
are reminded of the buildings of the “ Gothic revival,” of the works 
of Butterfield and Street. 

These buildings were the result, no doubt, of visits to Italy, where 
their prototypes may be found, also of a study of our own Gothic 
period, when a certain amount of parti-colored wall-work was done, 
brought to us by the medieval current of art practice from east to 
west. Modern churches like All Saints’, Margaret Street, and Keble 
College Chapel, by Butterfield, and the church in Garden Street, 
Vauxhall, by Street, are buildings of this type. 

In process of time we seem to have largely passed away from this 
kind of work; it does not now seem so well worth doing, the results 
obtained were often cold-looking, harsh and mechanical, owing per- 
haps to the mathematical accuracy of modern building methods, but 
there was a principle underlying it all, one of value which cannot be 
lightly dismissed. We must remember, that when Butterfield did 
this work it was a great achievement, a launching out into new 
methods, a deliberate attempt at a human expression in art, and a 
clean break away from the (to him) cold and formal, dull and vacu- 
ous, interiors of 1845. Butterfield, in “ All Saints’,” has done this, 
his first essay in the manner, with consummate skill and largeness of 
feeling, better than at any later time, and better than any of his 
imitators, and there were many who followed his lead. Few artists 
ever took such great pains or bad such great gifts as William Butter- 
field. We must not think that he introduced this colored work with 
the sole intention of breaking-up the appearance of the wall-surface. 
This was clearly not bis main idea. With the “true principles ” of 
the Neo-Gothic architect —and here I think we have the principle 
underlying so much of this work — his aim was to get a permanent 
wall-decoration, one which would outlast the usually improperly 
made plaster wall-covering. He recognized the difficulty and ex- 
pense of securing any form of painted wall-decoration, also the 
deleterious effects upon any painted surface of the fumes from gas- 
lights and oil-lamps, and the evilly-charged atmosphere of London 
and our great cities. He set himself, therefore, to produce some- 
thing which was suitable, lasting, and easily kept clean. He did this 
admirably. Take, for instance, the wall-surface at All Saints’, Mar- 
garet Street. First, there is a dado of full color some five feet high 
of tiles; above, large scenes from the New Testament painted on 
tiles. Above the arches of the nave-arcade the wall-surface is stone, 


1 The new Gare d’Orleans, at Paris, has two large wall-paintings of ‘‘ Biarritz” 
and “ The Loire” in the waiting-hall. 
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inlaid with bold patterning in tiles and dark inlay. On the east wall 
only is there any painting. Here are frescos by Dyce in panels 
spaced between margins of alabaster. The roofs are vaulted and 
painted in the chancel, and painted wood in the nave. With the 
exception of the pictures on the east wall there is not a scrap of 
plaster in the church, and no one will deny that the scheme is in- 
teresting and good. In Keble Chapel there is a very similar scheme, 
but in materials more precious, as befits a college chapel of such im- 
portance. Here the lower part of the wall has an arcading of stone, 
with the spandrels formed of colored bricks. Above, at a height of 
some 10 feet from the floor, are pictures, the subjects from the sacred 
history, in mosaic, and framed in stone. The pictures form a large 
and striking frieze running round the chapel; above it are the win- 
dows filled with painted glass, at some height, therefore, from the 
floor. Between and above the windows are more bands of colored 
brick. ‘The roof is vaulted, painted to represent stone. Here again, 
therefore, except in the painted roof, the ground of which I suspect 
is in well-made plaster, there is no plaster used, and the whole effect is 
one of great dignity. To our eyes nowadays such a method as this 
would require to be carried out on the broadest and simplest lines; 
we should also demand that the materials should be worthy. The 
black, white, and yellow bricks of fifty years ago have few charms 
for us now. 

The system of alternations of color in a wall-surface, which, no 
doubt, had its origin —so much as came to us from the East — in 
the ancient Chaldean and Egyptian worship of the universe, when 
by building their temples and pyramids in colored stripes or courses, 
in due sequence and tints, they commemorated the heavenly spheres, 
fits in with the natural demand of the eye, which welcomes and 
recognizes the propriety of variety in color. It is open to us, there- 
fore, to appropriately use the differently colored stones we have, or 
our own native marbie, while, thanks to the discovery and reopening 
of some of the old Greek and African marble quarries by men of 
energy and foresight like Mr. Samuel Brindley, of Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, ancient sources of supply are no longer closed to us. So 
long as we arrange the materials at our hand, be they of clay or 
stone, with breadth and simplicity, we shall be treating them with 
the dignity they deserve ; and in buildings of importance we shall, I 
think, be treating ourselves with greater consideration if we invest 
our patterns with some meaning and intention. 

Such principles as these, common to all forms of art, seem to be 
especially brought into mind when thinking of this form of treatment 
of a wall-surface. In passing I may point to the Baptistery of Flor- 
ence, San Miniato at Florence, the Church of the Miracoli at Venice, 
some late Roman examples at Ravenna, as being particularly suc- 
cessful examples of the use of marble in this connection. The cathe- 
drals of Orvieto and Siena are direct descendants of the striped 
work of the Saracen builders, a method of building common in the 
East to this day, and dating, as I have said, from her immemorial 
past. 

Tho second division of our subject —“ Those buildings which, on 
their completion, have been decorated in color in a manner which 
makes that color one with the materials of the building,” offers 
a larger field for examination. It brings us into touch with the 
methods employed by our fellow-artists, the painters, and other 
art-workers, and into notice the conditions which govern the em- 
ployment of artists in these matters. I ventured to point out just 
now the different state of things 400 years ago in this country, com- 
pared with the present time. How that then nothing was more 
natural in most communities than a wide employment of painters 
and workers in the arts in the decoration of public buildings. The 
history of the past, and the examples remaining to us make this 
clear. What a contrast presents itself in our own time! Who, for 
instance, can read the story of the preparations for decorating the 
Houses of Parliament, fifty or sixty years ago, without amazement 
and astonishment at the ignorance of, and want of confidence in, the 
capability of the painters of that time by those in high authority. 
For some twenty years a Royal Commission was in existence, to con- 
sider and decide upon the best means of painting certain panels and 
rooms in the new Palace of Westminster. They instituted open 
competitions, invited cartoons, called for samples of painting in 
fresco. They doled out a few commissions. The expense incurred 
in preparing for these competitions and trials in painting must have 
brought many artists to the verge of ruin, and the many delays and 
slow procedure disheartened and crushed the spirit of all. If any- 
one wishes to read the sad story of these years, let me refer him to 
Redgrave’s “ Century of Painters,” where the whole history is set 
forth by one who lived during the time, and knew it well. It may be 
that the government of our country is too complex and vast an insti- 
tution to see the advantage of departing from the competition-system, 
and to trust with commissions artists whose works and capabilities 
are known, the execution of which would add to the intellectual and 
artistic output of the country. The few examples we have of such a 
departure have been signal successes. I may refer, as an instance, 
to the employment of the late Lord Leighton in the frescos “ Arts 
of War” and “ Arts of Peace,” at the South Kensington Museum. 

Fortunately, the experience of the Houses of Parliament Commis- 
sion 1 have referred to has served as a warning throughout the 
country to municipalities and to individuals; and it has been, no 
doubt, easier for municipal councils, who have so much power in 
their hands, to foster and encourage the arts of the country, and 
with their less cumbrous governing machinery, to avoid the many 
mistakes it is possible to make in the fit decoration of a building of 
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importance. This is evident by the conspicuous success which has 
attended the efforts of some of the municipalities of the country. 
Manchester is most fortunate in having commissioned Ford Madox 
Brown to paint the scenes from her history in panels in her Town- 
hall. Glasgow is employing some of her own sons, Messrs. Henry, 
Lavery, Walton, and Roche, in her city buildings. The Corporation 
of Liverpool, acting wisely on the advice of their architect, has com- 
missioned Mr. Charles Furse to paint the pendentives of its large 
dome, illustrating scenes frcm the commercial greatnegs of: the city. 
Birmingham has commissioned some of the students of her Municipal 
School of Art to paint scenes commemorating her history in panels 
in the Town-hall. The Corporation of Colchester also, in the new 
Town-hall, on the advice of their architect, Mr. Belcher, is employ- 
ing Mr. Charles Baskett to decorate the Council-chamber and Moot- 
hall, under his supervision and with his assistance. In London, in 
our own Royal Exchange, the Corporation of the City of London, 
together with some of the great City Companies, have commissioned 
artists to paint the panels of the ambulatory. 

For some years past the municipalities of our towns have been 
fostering a love and appreciation for our arts by buying pictures 
and placing them in suitable galleries. This virtue of acquiring 
beautiful things has now been supplemented by giving commissions 
for mural painting. In the placing of these commissions, we have 
the greatest hope and encouragement for the future, and with the 
increase of the municipal councils which is taking place in our midst, 
we may look to see full advantage taken of the opportunities the 
public buildings present for the employment of artists of proved 
power and attainment, to the advantage of the people of this country. 
With this hope in our hearts, we may consider, with greater in- 
terest, certain of the methods of work which at the present time are 
in use. 


(To be continued.]} 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL—HOUSE FOR MR. A. L. K. VOLKEMANN, BOSTON, 
MASS. MR. W. WHITNEY LEWIS, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BIG TREE SWIMMING-—POOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. MR. R. 
CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOAT—HOUSE IN WADE PARK, CLEVELAND, 0. MR. C. F. SCHWEIN- 
FURTH, ARCHITECT, CLEVELAND, 0O. 


THE GREAT HALL, HAMPTON COURT PALACE, ENGLAND. 


Tuts illustration is copied from the Builder, in connection with 
the article on the “ Domestic Architecture of England,” elsewhere 
in this issue. 





{The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


XVI-CENTURY PORCH, RONQUEROLLES, SEINE-ET-OISE, FRANCE. 
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Tue McCiecian Statue Competition.— Twenty-nine sculptors are 
said to have signified their intention to submit designs for the statue of 
General McClellan, which is to be erected in Washington. — Exchange. 





A Vesset 1x Course oF Construction 1s a Srructure.— The 
question before the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Frank Chaffee against the Union Dry Dock Company was whether 
a vessel in the course of construction in a shipyard is a ‘‘ structure” 
within the meaning of that part of the labor-law relating to the duty of 
the master in erecting scaffolds about buildings in the course of erec- 
tion. The plaintiff received injuries through the fall of a scaffold built 
around a vessel on which he was working. A judgment in his favor is 
affirmed, the Court saying it readily concludes that the vessel in ques- 
tion was a structure within the meaning of the statute. The purpose 
of the law, the Court says, was to ensure greater protection and security 
for workmen, and to prevent falls by reason of defective scaffolds. “It 
was an entirely immaterial circumstance before this general purpose,” 
says Justice Hiscock, “ whether the scaffold should happen to be around 
a house, a barn, a vessel, or a flag-pole. If it fell 40 feet, the man 
upon it would be injured in one case as readily as in the other, and it 
was against that injury that the Legislature sought to guard by impos- 
ing additional responsibilities upon the employer in favor of the em- 
ployé. The word ‘ structure,’ measured by its derivation, means some- 
thing which is arranged, built, or constructed. Bouvier defines it to 


mean that which is built or constructed. It has been judicially con- 
strued, among other things, to include poles planted in the ground and 
connected together by wires and insulators.’’ — N. Y. Times. 


An Ancient City OF THE ZAPOTECAS DISCOVERED. — Leopoldo 
Batres, Conservator of Archwxological Monuments in Mexico, has ex- 
humed an ancient city of the Zapotecas in the State of Oaxaca. In its 
centre is a grand plaza, and rising to the north of the plaza are terraces, 
on which are founded two great temples, while in the centre of the 
plaza itself are two massive mausoleums in which the priests of 
the temples were buried. On opposite sides of the public square there 
are also twelve smaller shrines, six on either hand, all supported by 
heavy columns of basalt covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions in bas- 
relief. In the temples the history of the people was found inscribed in 
the language of the Zapotecas upon fifty tablets of stone. So much of 
a surprisingly rare historic import has already been found that Mr. 
Batres will ask the Government for more men to be put to the work of 
exhuming and restoring the buildings of the long buried city. — NV. Y. 
Tribune. 





THe SPEED OF UNDERGROUND SrreEAMs.—A recent and interesting 
development in the work of the Division of Hydrography of the United 
States Geological Survey is the study of the flow of water under ground. 
In many localities the water which finds its way beneath the surface is 
of considerable economic value, but little has hitherto been known re- 
garding its speed and the manner of its flow. During the last season 
the Geological Survey has been engaged in a series of preliminary 
studies under Prof. C. 8. Slichter of the University of Wisconsin of the 
underflow in the sands of the Arkansas River. The method of investi- 
gation is entirely new; two test wells are driven and electrically con- 
nected. Into the upstream well is placed an electrolyte, or dissolvable 
substance, which affects the electric current. This electrolyte enters 
the underground water at the first well and gradually passes down 
stream to the second. In the electrical circuit between the two wells 
the needle of an instrument records its approach, and is strongly 
affected by its final arrival. By watching the increasing deflection of 
the needle it is possible to trace the movement of the water from the 
beginning of the experiment and to study the variations of its flow. In 
the experiments on the Arkansas River the rate of the underflow was 
found to be from 3 to 15 feet per day.— N. Y. Evening Post. 





ACETYLENE GENERATORS Test. — The increasing use of acetylene 
generators in this country lends interest to the tests lately made by 
British experts to establish the conditions with which a machine should 
comply to be passed as safe. The investigation was conducted by 
officials of the London County Council and other bodies, who deter- 
mined that all generators should come up to this standard: (1) The 
temperature in any part of the generator, when run at the maximum 
rate for which it is designed, for a prolonged period, should not exceed 
130 degrees Centigrade. This may be ascertained by placing short 
lengths of wire, drawn from fusible metal, in those parts of the appa- 
ratus in which heat is liable to be generated. (2) The generator should 
have an efficiency of not less than 90 per cent, which, with carbide 
yielding 5 cubic feet per pound, would imply a yield of 4.5 cubic feet 
for each pound of carbide used. (3) The size of the pipes carrying the 
gas should be proportioned to the maximum rate of generation, so that 
undue back-pressure from throttling may not occur. (4) The carbide 
should be completely decomposed in the apparatus, so that lime-sludge 
discharged from the generator shall not be capable of generating more 
gas. (5) The pressure in any part of the apparatus, on the generator 
side of the holder, should not exceed that of 20 inches of water, and on 
the service side of same, or where no gas-holder is provided, should not 
exceed that of 5 inches of water. (6) The apparatus should give no 
tarry or other heavy condensation products from the decomposition of 
the carbide. (7) In the use of a generator, regard should be had to the 
danger of stoppage of passage of the gas and resulting increase of 
pressure which may arise from the freezing of the water. Where freez- 
ing may be anticipated, steps should be taken to preventit. (8) The 
apparatus should be so constructed that no lime-sludge can gain access 
to any pipes intended for the passage of gas or circulation of water. 

\(9) The use of glass gauges should be avoided as far as posssble, and, 
where absolutely necessary, they should be effectively protected against 
breakage. (10) The air-space in a generator before charging should be 
as small as possible. (11) The use of copper should be avoided in such 
parts of the apparatus as are liable to come in contact with acetylene. 
Adherence to these conditions, with those prescribed by the National 
Board of Fire-underwriters, is supposed to render the use of gasolene 
generators absolutely safe. — Exchange. 

THE PARISH-PRIEST AND THE ArtTiIsT.— A tragedy in the artwork 
of a painter recently befell a French artist, Henry de Groux, just as he 
was about to finish the interior of a chapel in a suburb of Paris. The 
chapel belongs to a monastic order, and his commission was no less 
than the decoration of the entire circuit of the walls. His subjects 
were the “‘ Stations of the Cross,” “ Christ and the Scribes,” the “ Flight 
into Egypt,” the ‘‘ Crucifixion,’ and so on; and he worked hard fora 
year. Then he felt he must take a vacation for a few days. On his 
return something seemed to have happened to his mural work, the 
color-scheme was out, and several scenes had figures and buildings in 
them he had never dreamed of. At first he thought he was out of his 
mind, but a careful inspection proved that the trouble lay in the pict- 
ures and not his wits. He posted off to the priest of the parish, and 
got all the explanation he wanted. That worthy had found his pictures 
lacking in interest, in figures, in color, in snap. So he engaged a 
house painter and ordered him to put some pyramids in the ‘‘ Flight 
into Egypt” for local color, and paint strong, bright gowns on the 
figures. In the scene on Calvary the burst of light had been painted 
black in order to give, as the parish-priest supposed, plenty of horror 
to the tragedy. In a few days he had ruined the work of a year through 
sheer ignorance and stupidity. — N. Y. Times. 
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ROHITEOTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted | 
as special students. 
SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 

work, 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
£ ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Land- 
scape Architecture; Chemistry; Geoloyy; Biology, 
etc. Graduates of colleges may be admitted to ad- 
vanced standing withoutexamination. For infor- 
mation, address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8. SHALER, Dean 


ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 
PROF, ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


= are ___NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Coz UMBLIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINES, 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING, 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScHooL or Pure SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


BOOKS: 


“ Auldwood:” House of J. C. Hoagland, 
Seabright, N. J. 


14 Plates in portfolio. Price $3.00 
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YVHITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 


L OOMTIS FILTERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oo STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 
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“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 
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“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio, Price $5.00. 
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BUILD/JNG AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES, 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 
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“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 


120 Plates. Price $9.40. 
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B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part li. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commissior 
des Monuments Historiques.” 


Price $6.00 


News Co. 


25 Plates, folio. 
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BoeKs: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXI/I Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
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21st and 22nd volumes. 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 





ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 


The Stanley Works, Dept. c 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, $. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH C@. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


“WTF DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


Ti AST EAD cimtor conrvesrn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 





SBVoeeeoesssewssws 


tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 


; 
\ French architectural journals. 
The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 
Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 
e 





Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


( + LOCKS soSser en THE SASHES, 
§ reevenrnars*Lock the Window. 
é Sold by Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 


CATALOGUE AND TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 


¢ The W.GE.T.Fitch Co.’ Zan" 


| Ralprce meat intone tn intel 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 














Uniform 





“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 


and Window Grilles” |] of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 


Price, hound in Cloth s 
6 in Portfolio e . 


American Architect and Building News Co., Publishers 


104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


with the second Volume [Door 


“ $7.50 
. 6.50 





211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. 
be compared‘ 
with this 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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New Departure in Chemical Fire Extinguishers “ 


THE YANTACAW 


Much more powerful 
machines. 


and efficient than carbonic 


acid gas 


No periodical examination and rechargin 


No poisonous gas generated. 


No acid used. 


No danger from chemical to person or fabric. 


Damage by water reduced to 
Made in various sizes capable 
water or can be arran 
Sizes, 25 gals., 

100 * 36 


a minimum 
of charging 25, 50, 100 gals. of 
ged to give cc 


yntinuous charged stream. 


14 inches in height 


Send for descriptive booklet 


YANTACAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
802 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia 





sions.” 





THE CRITIC 

“THe Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 
of the 
lished is Tue ARTist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 


for the favor of those whose 
tions center in the world of applied art. . 

We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 


THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


illustrated Magazine, which 


“Tue ARTIsT is one of the best of the art 


handsomest magazines pub- 


Handsome and engaging candidate 
tastes or occupa- 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in THE 
stantly increasing merit. 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


ArTIs¢ a publication of con- 


The classically artistic 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘The Georgian Period’ 


! Tuts publication, which consists of nine Parts, contains nearly 


two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and three hundred and thirty-two full-page plates, of which one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 





The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. : : ; : ; : 7 , Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ‘ : : ‘ : ; “ 1748 
Pennsyivania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. eS ae ide * 175 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. war a ecg oe aie Sis 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa  . . «© +© «© «© «© * 7 
Pai a . we is a ee “ 1741 


and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. a ee re 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, cece R. a Pere et ek Simp 


Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . : , ; ‘ : . H “ p67 
Cielt Cheech, “Peas ll Cll ” tga7 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . . ; ; , , : “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. aS SS ee army ace * We 
First Church, Hingham, Mass. Me ES ee ee oe “ 1683 


St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . Ee ae “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. io) og ele “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa . - + +«© | . ~~ $758 
Gloria Del Clumch, Paieiiibia, Fe. - . et ll Cl Cl ss “ 1760 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. - .  . bP ay Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. -. . «s «© « «© ©. « *. ta 


Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. Pe eae “ 1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, . : ' ae" , eee “ 479- 
Mappa House, _— ee a ae ig a ‘ “ 1809 


Woodlawn, Va. : : ; ; : , , : : ; “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. : : ; . , . . ; , ; ale: 
and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways - . . . . . 67 Subjects 
Staircases <a ; nS & : « “el 
"ee Le oe oe ae eee i 
DC eacs oe. ce Sig tutes Oh erecta § ee 
ge ee ae i ae ook cas 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc. together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

We like the flattery of imitation, but do not ; 
want our patrons to suffer by it. | 


The genuine article bears our trade-mark 
“ tt 
QUILT. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, TIASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 
Cleveland, O.; A. Muirhead, Toronto; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, 
Wash., and at all other central points. 
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XVI-CENTURY PORCH, RONQUEROLLES, SEINE-ET-OISE, FRANCE. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 






OKONITE 
wi 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF W 







\ | 
TRADE MARK. 


y : Gro. T, Maxsow, Gen? S 
DUM Rr CnteERS Mes GET hooomekecy. THE OKONITE CO., Lto., 








INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 
——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


RES 


IRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 


253 BrRoapway, NEw YORK. 
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NEW ENCLAND 





innee Tien 





WORKS, 











FELT ROOFINC 


Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
» \gy Reading Desks, Pulpit 
| Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Bible Stands, 
A Collection 








1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. | Fo Plates 
ror Originators of Felt Roof- tage = 
‘ [ Incorporated ing in New England. Bigs Ss aed and Specia 
~ ) fapttal, $60,000 Inventors and only Manu- ulna 
«FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - HF facturers of the Celebra ed nd ( i 
Levi L'Wittourt. : anc an- 
tm: CcbAUs.Treer = BEEHIVE BRAND.” A oii Peces 
Private 
Designs 


Pencil Perfection 


is found in Dixon’s pencils. 
They give the best service because they are of the best quality. 
Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the money. 


executed. 


= D 
er Makers of 
ha Fine Lodge 


+ Furniture. 


Makers, 11 B St., 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY RETTING & SWEET, Grand Rapids, “alich 


Jersey City, N. J. 
JNO. WILLIAMS 





BRONZE ssorzs.zcexors sn2.or AON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 





The 








Vale Lock. N 


FIRE PREVENTION mati 


Its operation and development 





International Sprinkler Co, 


No. 517 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 
sores" CLARKE MERCHANT 

Prest. MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


Catalogue and information with a list of buildings sprinkled furnished free upon application, 


new WALK E 


_ boiler requires no brick-setting. It is compact, 
having no drums. The sections are united by large 
malleable iron copper-coated tapered nipples. The fire 
box is broad and deep. A fire can be left all day, or all 
night, without attention. The capacities are low, and are 
well within conservative practice. No allowances 01 
deductions need be made from our printed ratings. This 


934315103” 











BOILER 


for Steam:forWater 





boiler has been tested a year, by people who are accus 
tomed to have the best, and they are all satisfied. 
A catalogue on request. 


| WALKER & PRATi MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Finest Factory of its kind in the world. 








are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 
on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9, 11 and 13 Murray St., 
New York City. 








-_ B OOKS: 


“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 
(Staircases and Elevators.) 
By Th. Lambert. 
24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpInc News Co 








Original designs, beautifully 
rs Carved to fitany space. 











HITCHI N GS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __....neumm. 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 
Waddell Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Michi, U.S.A. 


Illustrated General Catalogue No. 1 


8. Over 1,000 designs. 
dailed for ten cents in stamps. 


Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 





By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 





For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. < 
Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured cf the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - - + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Telephone Cali, 1481 John 


H E N RY S. NORTH ROP, Manufacturer of 
Special attention to large, plain : Stam ped Steel Cei [ i ngs 


work, curved work, etc., to 
architect's designs. 

















40 Cherry Street, Near Franklin Sq, New York 


WN AY a 











A STATEMENT 


We want you to remember that TAYLOR OLD 
STYLE is in a class by itself. When an absolutely ,sat- 
isfactory and durable covering for a roof is wanted, this 
is what should be specified, and this alone. 

It has no equal. 

Ninety-two years’ experience in tin-making has made 


it possible for us to say this. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Established 5810 PHILADELPHIA 


Tirrill Gas [maces 
Machines 


or Lighting 
Are more thoroughly built than any other gas machine on the market. 
Require no vault or brick or stone work. Anyone can run them. They 
make absolutely uniform smokeless gas, and will do anything and every= 
thing that has ever been done with gas. Illustrated pamphlet of all 
gas appliances with testimonials free. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO0., 39 Dey St., New York 


Telephone, 178 Cortlandt Established 1864 























ASPHALT noors, 


| SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-| WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hos 
Warehouses, Stables, battere ae. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply te 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - . New Yorx. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = = New York City. 


..EILINE> 


SIDE WALLS 


* AND 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 
























Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 











STEEL VERTICAL FILES 


--FOR.. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


**Won't Burn’"’ 


Booklets on application : 
‘‘ Steel Vertical Files’’ 
‘* Types”’ of Metallic Fixtures 
“‘ Metallic Library Furnishings ”’ 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the main office 
of Western Electric Building, 
Chicago. Noiseless, non-slippery, 
Sanitary, extraordinarily durable. 
Laid directly over any floor, in 


W 


old or new buildings. For all 





parts of business and_ public 
buildings, churches, hospitals and 
libraries. For kitchens, laundries, 
billiard-rooms, bath-rooms, piazzas, 
halls, etc., of private residences. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Ce. Ltd. 


New York .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 104 Chestnut St. 
CMe. st tk ee 150 Lake St. 
DOME s « 6 «@ ¢ 8 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco. . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . . The B.& S. Folding 


Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 

St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 





ERSPEOCTIVES REND£RED 


se Miesiddies noek dae ileal E. V. JOHNSON CO. Quick Escape from 


pepe tee lire Proofing for Buldngs| «+ F IRE... 





8B St., Boston, Mase 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colerist and Draughtsman. Latest Improved Systems 


63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., oor. 42d St. 
New York Crry. 





our Patent Sett-Locking SUUTTLE QPENER 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO ALSO 


Patent Sky Light Lift and 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN Mason Sarety TREAD Co., Boston 


Books: 








“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of Geo. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


Ventilating Sash Locks 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 





J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES M. Charles Normand. 243 and 245 West 47th St. 
151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 36 Plates. Price $6.00. Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 
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WANTED. 
| RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, an _ architectural 
draughtsman of experience and ability. A per- 
manent position toasatisfactory man, J. W. Stevens, 
02 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 1375 





WANTED. 
Se. - Wanted, draughtsman and designer 
for decorative work and furniture. One with 
architectural experience preferred. Must excel! in 
ornament and colo Permanent position and good 


salary for a clever man. Address “ Furniture,” this 
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WANTED. 
DD RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, experienced 
lraughtsman and specification writer. Personal 


interview desired before engaging. 


Ernest Flagg, ar- 
chitect, 35 Wall St., N. Y. City. t.f. 





WANTED. 











Pp’ ISITLON. — Wanted in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia or Washington oftice. Special abilities 
are in line of practical work, specifications and super- 
intendence. Could take general charge of office. Ad- 
dress “ P. X.,”’ care of American Architect. t.f. 
WANTED. 
[ RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, first-class archi- 
tectural draughtsman and specification writer. 
Cal). if possible, at offi 


se Of Ernest Flagg, architect, 
5 Wall St., N. Y. City. t.f. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 


Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especia rom the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Albert Lea, Minn. — Andrew Carnegie has offered 
to donate $12.000 for a public library on the usual 
conditions. Clinton L. Luce, president of the Li- 
brary Board 

Ames, Ia.— The sum of $90,000 has been appropri- 
ated by the legislature for the State Agricultural 
College. 

Asbury Park, N. J.—A company has been formed 
with a capital of $300,000, to build a hotel at the 
northern end of Ocean Ave 
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(Adwance Rumors Continued. ) 
Ashland, Wis.— Richard E. Schmidt, 172 Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill., has been selected to prepare 
plans for St. Joseph’s Hospital, a three-story build- 
ing, 153’ x 300’, to cost $80,000, 


Atlanta, Ga.— W. T. Denny, Prudential Building, 
has drawn plans for an apartment-house to be 
erected on Peachtree and Harris Sts. by J. F. Leary, 
to cost about $150,000. 

Atlantic City, N. J —Itis reported that Paul A. & 
Seymour Davis, 3d, 907 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are preparing plans for a $600,000 hotel to be 
erected here on ths site of the Tarlton, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

George & James Bew have selected J. Harvey 
Shumway to draw plans for a fine modern hotel, to 
replace the burned Berkeley and Stratford, at Ken- 
tucky Ave. and the Boardwalk. It will be a six- 
story brick fireproof structure, 170’ x 300’, and will 
be known as the Berkeley. 

Bacone, I. T.— A boys’ dormitary will be erected at 
the Indian University. J. H. Svott, president. 


Baltimore, Md.— Plans have been drawn by T. C. 
Kennedy, 113 N. Charles St., for a $60,000 edifice 
for St. Paui’s R. C. Church, to be erected on Caro- 
line and Oliver Sts. 

A new chureh edifice will be erected after plans 
by F. E. Davie & Bros. The Harlem Park Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church are the owners. Construc- 
tion will begin in a few weeks. Stone and marble 
trimmings, with hardwood interior, is specified. 
The site is at Harlem Park, just outside of this 
city, and cost will be $40,000. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—The plans of Frank Andrews, 
of Dayton, O., have been selected for a $400,000 
sanitarium. 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va.— Jackson C. Gott, ar- 
chitect, 218 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md., has 
been commissioned as the architect for the new 
semi-fireproof hotel building to be erected here by 
the Berkeley Springs Hotel Co. Operations will 
begin soon; cost will be $125,000. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—The Brooklyn Club, Pierrepont 
and Clinton Sts., will make a $60,000 alteration to 
their club-house. 

The Brooklyn Heights Realty Co. is about to be 
organized here for the purpose of purchasing a site 


on Montague St. for the erection of a fifteen-story | 


modern family hotel building, to be constructed of 
brick and stone, with tile roofing. 536 rooms and 
160 bath-rooms are specified. Henry C. Pélton, 
1133 Broadway, is to draw the plans. The Geo. A. 
Faller Co., 135 Broadway, will construct. Building 
to be finished in about one year. 

J. B. McElfatrick & Son, 1402 Broadway, Man- 
hattan, have drawn plans for a three-story brick 
and stone structure, to be erected on the plot 75/ x 
100’ on Nostrand Ave., between Clinton and La- 
fayette Aves. The building is to be used as a home 
for the Brooklyn Pharmacy College, and will cost 
$30,000. Dr. F. P. Tuthill, 526 Putnam Ave., is the 


Secretary of the Building Committee. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.— Architect W. L. Price, Philadel- 
phia, has sent to Maguire & Emey the plais for 
George 8. Graham’s new residence at this place. 
It will be a two-story, rambling structure, built of 
stone and brick, in the old English style of archi- 
tecture. The interior will be handsomely fitted up, 
and the total cost will be about $50,000 


Buffalo, N. Y.— The Society of the Church of the 
Holy Name has filed plans for an edifice to be built 
in Bailey Ave., near Robr St. It will be of Law- 
rence gray marble, J00/ x 150’, and will cost $50,000. 

The contract has been awarded the Lewis Havens 
Sons’ Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for erecting 454 
dwell'ngs at Stony Point, for the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Co. 

Cedar Falls, Ia.—The Board of Directors of the 
State Normal School is planning the enlargement 
of that institution by the erection of several build- 
ings. Among the buildings proposed is a library 
building, science hall, men’s and women’s gymna- 
siums, drill hall and hospital. 





Chambersburg, Pa. — Maurice D. Rhoads has the 
contract for building an addition to the Franklin 
Co. Court-house for $30,000. 

Chicago, Ill.— The Warrington Opera-housein the 
name of a large building fur which ground is now 
being broken at S. Boulevard and Wisconsin Ave., 
Oak Park. The owner is Dr. C. W. Dunlop of New 
York, and the architect E. E. Roberts of Oak Park. 
The cost will be about $50,000, The building will 
be 99 x 170’, with three stories and a basement. 
Entrance will be on Wisconsin Ave. 

John D. Aitchison, 90 Washington St., has designed 
a novel apartment-house which Albert Fuchs will 
erect at the corner of Kenmore and Lawrence Aves., 
at a cost of $100,000. It will contain 24 large apart- 
ments, finished in hardwoods. Among the struct- 
ural innovations planned are: Miniature summer 
gardens, complete gymnasium, bowling-alley, bil- 
liard and pool rooms, Russian and Turkish baths, 
baffet, complete system of private and dumb ele- 
vators, etc. 

Wilson & Marshal), 218 La Salle St., bave drawn 
plans for a $500,000 theatre which will be erected at 
79 and 81 Randolph St. by a syndicate, represented 
locally by Harry J. Powers of Powers Theatre, and 
Will J. Davis, of the Illinois Theatre. The new 
playhouse will be called the Iroquois. It will be of 
the same style of architecture as the Ilirois The- 
atre. 

The American Hide & Leather Co., 225 Lake St.; 
will raze its Dix St. building and will shortly erect 
a new structure in that locality, at a cost of $50,000. 
Plans are being prepared. 

D. H. Burnham & Co., The Rookery, have designed 
improvements and alterations to be immediately 
started for the Hotel Stratford, Jackson and Michi- 
gan Boulevards, at an approximate cost of $90,000. 

French-Canadians are discussing a project look- 
ing to the erection of a $100,000 building, consisting 
of a theatre, lodge hall, club-house and gymnasium 
on the West Side. Preliminary plans have been 
considered and the matter wil] soon assume tangible 
shape. ‘Theodore Proulx, 89 Washington Sct., is 
interested, 

The W. W. Kimball Co., Jackson Boulevard and 
Wabash Ave., contemplates er:cting an $800,000 
building on the company’s present site. It is said 
that plans for the structure will provide for studios, 
an auditorium, warerooms, etc. 


Cincinnati, 0.— The trustees of the public library 
have been advised that Andrew Carnegie will donate 
$180,000 for the establishment of six branch libraries 
on condition that $18,000 be annually appropriated 
for maintenance. 

Harry Hake, Union Trust Building, has completed 
plans for a very large addition to the plant of the 
Globe-Wernicke Co. at Norwood, & suburb; cost, 
$50,000. 


Cleveland, 0.—The City Council has passed an 
ordinance providing for the erection of a market- 
house on the West Side, at a cost of $100,000. 


College Point, L. I., N. ¥.— Plans have been filed 
by the B. Kleinert Rubber Co. for a four-story 
brick rubber factory, 86 x 150’, to be erected here 
at a cost of $50,000. 
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( Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Columbia, Mo. — An effort is being made to secure 
a donation of $300,000 from Andrew Carnegie, to be 
used in the erection of a new library building at the 
Missouri State University. 


Council Bluffs, la.—Cox & Schoentgen have pre- | 


pared plans for a new $50,000 block for Groneweg & 
Schoentgen. 

Danville, Ky.—G. W. Welsh and J. B Fisher are 
president and secretary respectively, of an organi- 


zation which bas a project on foot for the erection | 


of a $25,000 opera-house on 3d St. 

Delray, Mich. —-Malcomson & Higginbotham, Moffat 
Building, Detroit, are stated to have prepared plans 
for a two-story brick building, 77’ x 116’, for the 
Hugh Cary School; cost, $35,000. 

Des Moines, Ia.— Contracts have been awarded for 
the erection of the Yeoman Building on 8th St., 
near Locust; cost, $30,000. 

The Brown-Hurley Hardware Co. will erect a five- 
story brick warehouse at Ist and Curt Ave., 88/ x 
140’; cost, $75,000. 

Hallett & Rawson, architects, have drawn plans 
for a flat building for Dr. T. F. Kelleher, located at 
W. 8th and School Sts.; cost, about $30,000. 

Detroit, Mich.—E. C. Van Leyen, 40 Fort St. N., 
has drawn plans for a church and rectory for St. 
Thomas Episcopal congregation, to cost $30,000. 

Daluth, Minn.— Waterworth & Fee were awarded 
the contract for the new wholesale warehouse for the 
Kelley-How Hardware Co.; cost, $60,000. J. J. 
Wagenstein, architect. 

East Blackstone, Mass.—A new two-story brick 
mill will be built on the site of the burned wooden 
building of the East Blackstone, Mass., Woollen Co., 
which was totally destroyed by fire recently. 

Ellendale, N. D.—The trustees of the Manual Train- 
ing School are reported to be arranging to build a 
$35,000 building. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. — It is stated that $35,000 will be 
expended for new buildings for the Polytechnic 
College. 

Gregson Springs, Mont.— Plans have been drawn 
by Link & Carter, of Butte, for a hotel and baths, 
to be erected for Con. Hayes to cost about $60,000. 

Hoboken, N. J.— The Governor has signed the bill 
authorizing this city to expend $35,000 for erecting 
an extension to the City-hall. 

Houston, Tex.—W. Carbys Zimmerman, of Chicago, 
Ill., has prepared plans for a fireproof building to 
be erected for the Houston Post, at a cost of $100,- 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Huntsville, Ala.—A company is being organized 
with a capital of $750,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and operating a cement factory to have a 
daily capacity of 1,200 barrels. Hon. R. E. Pettus, 
president Huntsville Chamber of Commerce, inter 
ested. 


Hyde Park, Mass. — Press reports state that Paul 
Hunt is to erect 25 houses in Pinehurst District the 
coming season, 


Iowa City, Ia. — The State legislature has appropri 
ated $175,000 for the State University. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—It is stated that Francis J. 
Norton has been commissioned by Bishop Handy 
and the members of the Executive Board of Edward 
Watters College to design and supervise the erec- 
tion of a college building and dormitories at South 
Jacksonville, 

Jeannette, Pa. — Ground has been broken here for 
anewrubber plant. The buildings are being erected 
by the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., of Erie, and are 
300’ x 400’ in area, and three stories high. The 
total cost of plant is estimated at $400,000. 





Jersey City, N. J.— The Governor has signed the 
bill authorizing the city to issue $300,000 bonds for 
the erection of a city hospital. 

The corner-stone of Public School No. 2 was laid 
recently. Ex-Mayor Hoos struggled for six years 
to secure a new building to take the place of the 
old and dilapidated one, but was thwarted by 
the Democratic machine. The tornado that visited 
this city last August so weakened the structure that 
it had to be closed, and the last official act of the 
ex-Mayor was to sign the contract for the new 
building. 


Kansas City, Mo.—S.N. Dwight proposes to erect 


Ave.; cost, $300,000 
L. N. Leslie is about to erect a brick apartment- 
house at 11th and Jefferson Sts.; cost, $50,000. 
Hucke & Sexton Contracting & Building Co., New 
York Life Building, have been given the contract 
- for the construction of a seven-story steel oftice- 
building to be erected on 10:h St. and Baltimore 
Ave.; cost, $300,000. 


Leavenworth, Kan. — It is stated that Mrs. W. 
Small has donated $59,900 to establish an Old Ladies’ 
Rest in this city, as a memorial to her late husband, 
Wm. Small. 


. 

Louisville, Ky.— Plans have been drawn by Adolph 
Hollenberg for a four-story pressed brick and stone 
apartment building, 78’ x 87’, to be erected at Floyd 
and St. Catherine Sts., at a cost of $100,000. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Macon, Ga. — Edw. A. Horne is reported interested 
in the construction of a hotel to cost about $275,000. 
G. L. Norman, of Atlanta, will prepare the plans. 

Members of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
are discussing the advisability of erecting a $60,(00 
home for children. 


Marion, O.— It is reported that the Gebhardt Piano 
Co. has been organized with a capital of $125,000. 
The company wil! erect a large piano factory here. 

McKee City, N. J.— By the will of Col. John Me- 
Kee, Philadelphia, Pa., Archbishop Ryan is ap- 
pointed trustee of an estate of $2,000,000, to be used 
in building a Catholic Church, rectory and convent 
at this place. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Joseph Schubert bas bad plans 
prepared by Carl Bark bausen for a building devoted 
to music and art, to cost $500,000 and to contain an 
auditorium to seat 4,000. 

Leeuhouts & Guthrie, Miller Building, are receiv- 
ing bids for a $25,000 brick factory to be erected on 
Park St. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Plans have been made by 
Ernest Kennedy for a mining building to be erected 
at the State University, 64’ x 150’, two stories and 
basement, of pressed brick, cut stone and slate roof. 

| It will be modern throughout with plumbing and 

steam heating; cost, $47,500. 

} J. W. George has had plans prepared for a flat 

building to be erected on Portland Ave. and 16th 

| St. It will contain 6 apartments of 7 rooms, modern 
throughout; cost, $35,000 

Charles R. Aldrich, Lumber Exchange, has drawn 
plans for a building to be erected at the State faim, 
to be used for a chemical Jaboratory. It will be of 
pressed brick and stone, three stories high, €0’ x 
90’, and will cost $25,000. 

Mishawaka, Ind.- The Misahawka Methodist Epis- 
copal Chuich has raised $11,000 of the required 
$20,000 to build a reading-room, library and gym- 
nasium in connection with the church, 

Missoula, Mont.— Plans by A. J. Gibsen, architect, 
of this city, were adopted for the new ladies’ dor- 
mitory building for the State University, It will 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
be three-story and basement, 48’ x 105’, of local 
pressed brick and granite trimmings; cost, $26,000. 
It is reported that the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. has donated to the University of Montana 40 
acres of land for an observatory site. 

Montreal, Que.—J. A. Tompkins, of Brockville, 
Ont., bas secured the contract for erecting an ex- 
tension to the Banff Hotel; cost, $100,000. 

Mount Vernon, N. ¥Y.— Andrew Carnegie has in- 
creased bis gift of $35,000 for a public library to 
$50,000. Joseph S, Wood, president Board of Edu- 





cation. 

Muphall, Pa.— This place is about to build an 8- 
room school, with ali modern conveniences; cost, 
$60,000. 

Nashville, Tenn.— Thomas 8S. Marr, 76 Chamber of 
Commerce, bas prepared plans for an armory for 
the Gaines Rifles, to be erected on N. Cherry St., at 
a cost of $40,000. | 

The Roman Catholic Church has purchased a plot 
of ground, 160’ x 300’, at West End und Boyd Aves., | 
and will erect a cathedral, high-school building and 
parochial residence, at a cost of $400,000. 

New Brunswick, N. J.— The Board of Freeholders 
has adopted plans for a new $60,000 jail which will 
be built here this summer. 

New Haven, Conn.— The Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. has awarded contracts for the erection of 
two additional factories, both of which will be 
of steel skeleton constuction. One of the struct- 
uree will be 60’ x 210’, and five stories high, and the 
other will be 54’ x 200’, and three stories high. 

Newport News, Va.—R. H. Hunt, architect, bas | 
been commissioned to draw the pians fcr the new | 
First Baptist Church. The building is to be of | 

brick and stone, and operations will begin soon. | 

New York, N. ¥.—R. H. Macy & Co. have leased | 
from Alfred Marshall, for 21 years, the plot of about | 
ten lots at the northeast corner of 7th Ave. and 37th 
St., extending nearly to Broadway. The old two- 
story buildings now on the plot will be removed and 
the property improved. 

Oakland, Me.—A new woollen mill here is an as- 
sured fact. $85,000 of the necessary $100,000 is in 
sight. The Oakland Machine Co. has agreed to sell 
its plant and water-power to the new company for 
asmall figure. Most of the present buildings will 
be taken down and new ones built. It is expected 
to have the milis running by August 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Oklahoma City, O. T.—It is stated that Barnes & 
Kaymond, of Springfield, Mo., will erect a $100,000 
factory to be occupied by the Oklahoma China & 
Queensware Co. 
Oneida, N. ¥.— The N. Y. Central R. R. Co. will 
erect a $20,000 depot on West and Chestnut Sis 
W. J. Wilguse, ch. engr., New York. 


Ossian, N. Y¥.— Samuel P. Hall, 53 E. 20th St., New 
York, has prepared plans for a Y.M. ©. A. build- 
ing, to be erected at a cost of $30,000. Henry 
Israel, Secretary of Building Committee. 


Paducah, Ky.— The Masonic and Odd Fellows 
Building Committee are stated to have decided to 
erect a $40,000 fraternity building. 

Paris, Ky.— The Bourbon County Commiasioners 
are reported to have inetrueted the Building Com- 
mittee to secure plans and specifications for a two- 
story court-house to cost $150,000. ; 


Passaic, N. J.—This city is to have a new tbree- 
story brick schcol-building, to cost $43,000. A com- 
petition will be opened for the plans. Frederick 
Barpee, president of the Board of Education, bas 
the matter in charge. 

Paterson, N. J.—The Boston Department Store 
Co. have bad plans drawn by Charles Edwards, 129 
Market St., for a six.story brick and fireproof store 
building, 196’ x 220’, to be erected at a cost of $150,- 
000. 


Pensacola, Fla.— The Southern Cotton Oil Co., of | 


Montgomery, Ala., propose erecting a $50,000 oil 
mill in this city. 

Peoria, 1)].— The Herechel Manufacturing Co. will 
erect factory, warehouse and office-buildings, to 
cost $100,000, on the river front. H. Robert Hers- 
che), president. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Wcrk will be started at once 
on a@ woul-storage warebouse for Carl Grubnau. It 
will be four stories high, of brick, to measure 32’ x 
142/, with an L-shaped extension, 108 x 142’; cost, 
$55,000. | 

It is stated that Architect Horace Trumbauer has | 
awarded to Geo. F. Payne & Co, the contract for 
the Widener Memoria) Training School for Crippled 
Children, to be built on Old York Road, between | 
Thorp’s Lane and Summerville St., for P. A. B. 
Widener, as a memorial to his wife, Josephine; | 
total cost of school, including the endowment, will | 
be about $2 000,000. 

The University of Pennsyvania has had plans 
drawn by Cope & Stewardson, 320 Walnut St., fora 
three-story fireproof addition, to be erected at a cost 


of $300,000. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


It is understood that a large building operation 
will shortly be begun on the old Philadelphia Driv- 
ing Park, at Point Breeze. The property was pur- 
chased recently by a syndicate represented by 
Anthony A. Hirst for $46,000, and it is said to be 
their intention to erect on tbe land a number of 
modern two and three-story porch-front houses. 
Streets will be cut through and graded, and the old 
property converted into an attractive residence 
section. 

Two large building operations will be started 
at once in West Philadelphia, Thomas Marshall 
will erect 52 two-story Pompejian brick dwellings, 
each about 16’ x 50’, on both sides of 61st St., be- 
tween Chestnut and Walnut Sts., and Richard 
Sharp will build 91 two-story brick houses, each 16/ 
x 54’, on both sides of Larchwood Ave., between 52d 
and 53d Sts. The two operations will cost about 
$325,000, and will be financed by Hazlett & Moss, 
real estate brokers. 

The Charles McCaul Co. bas been granted a per- 
mit to build a on e-etory brick ice-making house and 
office-building on the east side of 6th St., below 
Clearfield, for the Philadelphia Brewing Co. The 
work will cost $36,(00. 

The Harrison Estate bas commissioned Architect 
Edgar V. Seeler tu prepare plans for a new building 
(to be occupied by Showell & Fryer, grocers) at the 
northeast corner of Juniper and Market Sis. The 
present building on the site is an old two-story 
structure, which was bedly damaged by fire last 
month. The new drawings will provide for a six- 
story brick and brownstone building, 42 x 80’, which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $200,000. 

Armstrong & Printzenboff have been granted a 
permit to build a two-story steel frame office, 50’ x 
110’, and a stee) frame freight-shed, 107’ x 255/, at 
Piers 18 and 20, Delaware Ave., for the Boston & 
Philadelphia Steamebip Co. The work will cost 
$74,000. 

Koelle & Co. will send out plans very soon for the 
new club-bouse for the Philadelphia Quartet Club, 
on Germantown Ave.; above Lebigh. It will be a 
four-story brick building, 50’ x 1£0’, ard will be 
handsomely fitted up throughout. 


| 
| Pittsburgh, Pa.— MacClue & Spabr have been 


selected to prey are plans for a $50,000 residence to 
be erected on Forbes St. and Morewood Ave, for 
W. B. Shiller. 

The Geo. A. Fuller Co., of Chicago, Ill., bas the 
contract for erecting the Oliver Office-building on 
Wood St. The building is to cost about $2,000,000, 
and will be 25 stories high. 


Pittsfield, Mass.— The general contract has been 


awarded Norcross Bros,, Worcester, for proposed 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 
last for generations. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 
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Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 











This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime at alltimes . ... . 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. | 


PROPOSALS. 


(Advance Rumors Continned.) 
brick museum building, 40’ x 74’, to be erected here 
at a cost of $40,000. Building is a gift of Zenas 
Crane. 
Plainfield, N. J.— The Board of Governors of Muh- 
lenberg Hospital have accepted the plans of Tracey 
& Swartout for a hospital to be erected on Park 


(Houses Continued.) 

Homestead St., nr. Humboldt Ave., two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 30’ x 45’, shingle roof, furnace; $6,000; o., 
Wm. J. Day, 46 Canal St., Boston; b., L. A. Belyea, 
67 Callendar St. 

Somerville, Mass.— Curtis St. and Boulevard, two- 


st’y fr. dwell.. 32’ x 40’, shingle roof, hot water; | 


— 

[At Greenville, Ia.] 

Bids are wanted May 7 for erecting a school at 

Greenville, and also at Gilletts Grove, - H. MOORE, 
Sec’y. 1374 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 


Ave. and Randolph Road; cost, $50,000. 

Portland, Ore. — A three-story brick building is 
being constructed here for the Neville Bag Co., a 
San Francisco, Cal., corporation which has leased 


29 Powder House Terrace. 


ing will contain a complete grain-bag factory for 
supplying the needs of the Northwest. The build- 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 


¥ Pp 5 ild- . H.— Zi Sts. st’ 
the structure for aterm of years. The new build oes, &. Com “o's 140. Ghat oe Creston, Iowa, in accordance with the drawings and 


Kennard Estate, E. F. Jones, trustee; a., W. M. 


$6,300; o., 8. F. Teele, 73 Curtis St.; b., L. E. Cliff | chitect, Washington, D. C., April 21, 1902. Sealed 


| proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
| P.M, on the 27th day of May, 1902, and then opened 


| for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
| tric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at 


| specification, copies of which may be had at this 


ing will cost about $40,000, outside of the machinery. Butterfield. | — ro eadinestines at tenuate t ba serg 
Washington, D. C.—Itis stated that the Columbian STABLES. | JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
University will soon commence the erection of new | Holyoke, Maas.— Cabot St., cor. Park St., two-st’y | 1375 


buildings for its medical school and hospital and 


has made a loan of $360,000 for the purpose. Dupont; a., W. J. Howes. 


bk. stable, 26” x 60, gravel roof; $6,000; o., Louis! Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 


| chitect, Washington, D. C., April 21, 1902. Sealed 


Architects Sunderland Bros., 618 Twelfth St., 
Northwest, have completed plans for a six-story 
fireproof apartment building, 50’ x 130’, which will 
be erected by them on Chapin St., at a cost of $75,- 


Westfield, Mass.— A $40,000 building for the Inde- 
pendent Whip Co. is in contemplation. 

West Point, N. Y¥. — The House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has completed the Military Academy 
Appropriation bill. An important item in the bill 
is an appropriation of $6,500,000, $3,000,000 to be 
immediately available, for badly needed improve- 
ments at that institution. 

Wildwood, N. J.— Willis G. Hale, 1524 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., is stated to have completed 
plans and specifications for the erection this season 
of a hotel here; total cost with site and furnishing 
will be about $125,000. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa.— Beezer Bros., 6200 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, have completed drawings for a $150,000 
seven-story pressed brick, terra-cotta and fireproof 
office-building, 33’ x 122/, at Wood and Ross Sts., for 
Leopold Vilsack. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
New York, N. Y.— Fi/fty-eighth St., cor. 9th Ave., 
one-st’y extension, 54’ x 57’, rear; $20,000; 0., Roose- 
velt Hospital, on premises; a., W. Wheeler Smith, 
7 Wall St.; masons, John J. Tucker Sons, 37 W. 12th 
St. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— St. Botolph St., cor. Garrison St., 
seven-st’y fireproof apart., 90’ x 100’; $250,000; o., 
Israel Nesson; a., C. E. Park, 110 Tremont St. 

Brookline, Mass. — Babcock St., three-st’y bk. & st. 
apart., 50’ x 70’, comp. roof, steam; $20,000; o., Mrs. 
Kate M. Jones; a., Kilham & Hopkins, 9 Park St.; 
b., Daniel Dewar. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Second Ave. and Eleventh St., 
5 three-st’y bk. & st. aparts., comp. roofs; $80,000; 
o., E. B. Ames Estate; a., W. C. Whitney. 

New York, N. ¥.— Z. Sizth St., Nos. 709 711, six- 
st’y & base. bk. flat & stores, 45/ 2” x 77’ 10/7; $40,- 
000; o., Leonard Spielberger, 66 St. Marks PIl.; a., 
M. Bernstein, 111 Broadway. 


HOUSES. 

Brighton, Mass.— New Castle Road, nr. Faneuil 
St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 36 x 43’, shingle roof, fur- 
nace; $6,000; o., Helen McDaniell, 11 Mountford 
St.; a., G. E. Pars ons. 

Rochester, N. H.— Two-st'y fr. dwell., 23” x 25’, 
slate roof, steam; $7,500; o., Frank Greenfield; a., 
F. H. Blake. 

Roxbury, Mass. — Humboldt Ave., nr. Ruthven St., 
2 two-st’y fr. dwells., 28’ x 41’, shingle roofs, hot 
water; $12,000; 0., A. E. Aldrich, 20 Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston; a. & b., H. E. Vincent, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Fulton St., nr. Essex St., bk. 
power-house, 46/ 10/’ x 101’ 9/’, slag roof; $25,000; o., 


Brooklyn Heights R. R. Co.; a., J. Thatcher & Sons, | 


54 Park Ave. 








COMPETITIONS. 


CHOOL, 
[At Passaic, N. J.) 
Competitive plans and specifications will be received 
by the Board of Education until May 5 for a school 
to be erected on Columbia Ave. The successful ar- 


chitect shall be entitled to receive 5 per cent of the | 
actual cost of constructing said building, exclusive of | 


his own commission, This fee is to cover the plans, 
specifications and services superintending the con- 
struction thereof. GEO. B. WILSON, Chmn. of 
Com. Address Sec’y of Bd. of Educ., 255 Main Ave. 
1374 





PROPOSALS. 

ARRACKS. 
[At Fort Meyer, Va.) 
Bids will be received until Maw 5 for constructing 


a barracks at Fort Meyer. CAPT. W. F. CLARKE, 
quartermaster. 1374 





1 CHOUL,. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 5th 
by the Board of School Visitors at the office of Arechi- 
tects Donnelly & Hazeltine for the erection of a brick 
school at Truman and Hempstead Sts. Will contain | 
15 class-rooms, recitation rooms, teachers’ rooms, etc., 
and have steam heat, slate roof, ete. F. 8S. NEW- | 
COMB, chairman committee. 1374 | 
J'TRUCTURAL WORK. | 
[At Milwaukee. Wis.) | 
Herman J. Esser, 82 Wisconsin St., has made plans | 
and will receive bids until Way 6 for the structural 
steelwork for a general office building, central car- 
house and term'nal station for the Milwaukee Electric | 
Railway & Light Co. It will be five stories high, 200’ | 
x 320’. 1374 | 
EWERS. 
[At Shelton, Conn.) | 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Borcugh 
Clerk of Shelton, Conn., until May 7th, 1902, for | 
furnishing materials and constructing sewers in said | 
Borough. Specifications may be examined, and blank 
proposals obtained at the office of the ew. 
293 Main St.. Derby, Conn, F. W. BEARDSLEY, 
WILLIAM KRUER, .J. .J. McCABE, Sewer Com- 
mittee. DANIEL E. BRINSMADE, Engineer. 
1374 








proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 28th day of May, 1902, and then opened, 
| for the construction, including heating and electric 
wiring of the U. 8. Post-office at Fitchburg, Mass., in 
| accordance with drawings and specification, copies 
| of which may be had at this office or at the office of 
the Postmaster at Fitchburg, Mags., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1375 
qeee R. 


[At Milton, Mass.) 


Sealed proposals will be received at the « flice of the 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, | Ashbur- 
ton Pl., Boston, Mass., until May 14, 1902, for 
building Section 61 of the High-level Sewer in Milton, 
in accordance with the form of contract and specifica- 
tions to be furnished by the Board. Plans can be seen 
and specifications and form of contract can be obtained 
at the above office, or at the office of the Engineering 
Dept., Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. HENRY 
H. SPRAGUE, HENRY P. WALCOTT and JAMES 
A. BAILEY, JR., Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board. WILLIAM M. BROWN, Engineer Sewer- 
age Works. WILLIAM N. DAVENPORT, Secretary, 

1375 
ci 
[At Crookston, Minn.] 

Sealed proposals will be received by the city clerk 
of the city of Crookston, Minn., until May 13, 1902, 
for the construction of a steel highway bridge across 
Red Lake River, on Main St., in said city. Plans and 
specifications may be seen at the office of the city 
engineer. W. A. LANCTOT, City Clerk. GEO. A, 
RALPH, City Engineer. 1375 


Bure. rer Spohn 
[At Mare Island, Cal } 
Bids are wanted May 24 for constructing a brick 
and steel building at the navy yard, Mare Island, Cal. 
Appropriation, $92,400. MORDECAI] T. *=DICOTT, 
Ch. Bureau of Yards and D--" «ry Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1376 
QGEWERS. 





[At Birmingham, Ala.) 
Sealed proposals addressed to Maj. F. Y. Anderson, 
President, will be received by the Jefferson Co. Sani- 
tary Commission. at their office in the Co. Court-house, 
uptil May 20th, 1902, for constructing approxi- 
mately fourteen and three-quarter (143) miles of trunk 
sewers from four to five feet In diameter. Specifica- 
tions may be obtained and p'ans examined at the 
¢ffice of the Chief Engineer. JULIAN KENDRICK, 
Chief Engineer. 1376 


AIL. 





[At Sibley, Ta.) 
Sealed propoeals for the erection of a jail for Osceola 
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PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 


County, at Sibley, Ia., including all labor and ma-| proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock | until May 3, 1902, for constructing a brick and 


terial, will be received by the Board of County Super- | P. M. on the 14th day of May, 1902, and then opened, 
visors until May 6.1902. A|l bids must be in strict | for the excavation and foundations for the new U.S. 
accordance with plans and specifications now on file | Post-office, Court house and Custom-house, Cleveland, 
in the office of the County Auditor, prepared by | Ohio, in accordance with the drawings and specitica- 
Kinney & Detweiler, architects, of Austin, Minn. tion, copies of which may be had at this office or the 
Also, at the same time and place and under the same | office of the architect, Arnold W. Brunner, 33 Union 
conditions throughout, proposals will be received for | Square, West New York City, at the discretion of 
steam-heating the court-house and jail. By order of | the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
the Boaed of Supervisors. GEO. W. THOMAS, LOR, Supervising Architect. 1374 
waaay Auditor. ‘ . 1374 | ‘Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
1 CHOOL. eS Architect, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1902. Sealed 
[At Barberton, 0.) | proposals will be received at this office until 20’clock 
Bids are wanted May 3 for erecting a school on i ioe See of aa SO and then agen, 
Rose St. T. J. DAVIES, Clk. Bd. Educ. TAP ba tigen Bnengeeen mete ee ny a ig see yd 
ot | tric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at 
yar DOORS. - "—— | Freeport, Illinois, in accordance with drawings and 


. | specification, copies of which may be had at this 

po oa Ph, at Washington, D.C.) | office or at the office of the Postmaster at Freeport, 
U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capital St., Washing- | Illinois, at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 

ton, D. C. Sealed proposals will be received here | tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 

until May 7, 1902, for vault doors for new building | chitect. 1374 

for Government Printing office. Information fur- — 

nished on application. JOHN STEPHEN SEWELL, UILDING. 

Capt., Engrs. 1374 B 





Bd , P cap Penne Sa N. H.) 
" ealed proposals, endorsed “ Proposals for Brick 
k. reasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- | and Steel Building,” will be received at the bureau 
chitect, Washington, D. C., April 12, 1902. Sealed ' of yards and docks, Navy Departmeni, Washington, 








steel building at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Appropriation, $33,000. Plans and specifications can 
be seen at the bureau, or at the navy yard named. 
MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1374 





—* 

[At Annapolis, Md.} 
Proposals will be received at the bureau of naviga- 
tion, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., until 
May 14, 1902, for a marine engineering and naval 
construction building at the U. 8S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. Blank forms of proposal and speci- 
fications wil] be furnished, and plans may be seen, on 
application at the bureau of navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., atthe U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., or at the ¢ flice of Ernest Flagg, archi- 
tect. 35 Wall St., New York. A. 8. CROWNIN- 
SHIELD, chief of bureau. 1374 


creme! CEMENT, ETC. 
[At Koston, Mass.) 

U.S. Engineer Office, Winthrop Building, Boston, 
Mass. Sealed proposals for furnishing Portland 
cement, sand and broken stone will be received here 
until April 28, 1902. Information furnished on 
application. HARRY TAYLOR, Capt. Engrs. 4 
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’ FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 
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[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 


Architecture’ 


, 


Library | 





‘Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Pilates: 


10in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume |‘ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 


large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 


wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 


of lower stories. 


The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
g | 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 


In Portfolio 
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Cathedral of 


St. Fobn the Divine. 
i = tew Pork, mp. mK 


— % 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 
In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 


— yh —— 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR& BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SRAM-PACE GRANITE 
fe) 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, - 
Park Row Blidg., New York 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 
-.- CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 
| Recommended to its [Members by 
“1. the Boston Society of Architects, 
was «crt: eeeetrt eee 


ences 





« 
©, 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SECTION 2, A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+. 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner.” 

+. 

SEcTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

. 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority oj 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

* 

SgecTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible helg 
to juniors, draughtsmen and stucents. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


 Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ — 'tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 
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THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Heating Apparatus, 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 
MANUFACTURERS. New York. 


Steam and Water 








EstTasuisHep 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Gorton Side-Feed Boilers 


Insure a warm building day and night 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


THE 


in coldest weather... 


Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


77 Oliver Street 
BOSTON 


Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 





“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News Co. . 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams St. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


—_—— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


B OOKS: 





“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 


81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AmerIcCAN ArcHITECT AND BuritpiInc News Co. 
i . 6 
Polygon 
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Conductor ~~ 
Pipes Le] 
Won't Burst. % 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 














ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 


ART METALWORK. 


Art Metal © onstruction Co., James- 
ROU, le Mee ccascccnesesnccse 

Ludlow Saylor Wire Oo., St. Louis, 
BPO cokest-0ssécavenghoosensnbdel (mon) 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston .. .... 
ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOPING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 

Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ 

Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 

pesca csovcsepassesteccesdsetens (cow) 

BOILER (Steam and Hot-Water). 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston.... 


BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
Gorton& Lidgerwood Co., New York. 


BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 





[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —<<> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.] 


CAPITALS. CONTRACTING. FAUCETS. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ Kutan, William L., Boston........... Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 
CAPITALS (Carved). CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. FILING DEVICES. 

CO. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio | _®¥tan, William L., Boston............ Art 5 - pena Co., James- 

anv CORDAGE. OUR cle WE $005 Westcnensee2sengndeces 
CARVING. Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) FILTER. 


Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston...... 
Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. , CREOSOTE STAINS. 
CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eo0w) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
Thiele, E., New York ..........-++++. DEAFENING QUILT. 


CEMENT PAVING. 


CLOTHES-DRYER. 
Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... 
COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 


CONDUCTORS. 
American Steel Roofing Co., The, }| ELEVATORS, ETC. 


DRAUGHTSMAN. 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 
Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... DOORS (Steel Rolling). 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 


Elevator Supply & ee Co., New 
York 


Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
Yantacaw Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. FIREPROOFING. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 


Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill....... 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York...........++-- 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GAS MACHINES. 

Tirrill Gas Machine Co., New York.. 


Columbus, O. 


Cincinnati, Obio.......-......--+se0e Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. ones 
CONSERVATORIES. nencnspeenncngyenli aaa eta Wm. R. Pitt, New Yok . ... ‘mon 
Lord & Surebem Vo., Dense es! ENGINES (Hot-Air). GRATES. ETC 
EE Te cdchop usd ib0sseniiaben Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. ’ ° ayaa mt 
CONTRACTING. EXPANDED METAL. Wm. H. Jackson -. New York... 





Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
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Associated Expanded Metal Co., New | GREASE (Graphite). 


Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pitteb’g, Pa. 








